











Arrheologia Cambrensis. 


THIRD SERIES, No. XXITI.—JULY, 1860. 


ON SOME OLD FAMILIES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


(Read at Cardigan.) 


Tue materials of this account have not been obtained without 
some research and labour, and I trust that it will be interesting 
to those connected by blood with the families of the county of 
Cardigan, if not to the archeological inquirer. I wish, before 
going any farther, to acknowledge my obligations, for valuable 
assistance in compiling the paper, to the Rev. H. R. Lloyd, 
Vicar of Owersby, Lincolnshire, and to Mr. Gwynne Stedman 
Thomas, of the town of Caermarthen. I am also indirectly 
indebted to Mr. Walter Lloyd, of Caermarthen, for some parti- 
culars in the later histo of. Peterwell. 

It was one of Voltaire’s sneers, that heraldic knowledge is “ the 
science of fools with long memories ;” and a Welshman’s fond- 
ness for pedigree has always been the subject of ridicule; yet no 
one will deny that genealogical memoranda are valuable aids to 
history. But the Welshman’s predilection arose from the state of 
the law with regard to property. The Welshman’s pedigree was 
his title-deed, by which he claimed his birthright in the country. 

very one was obliged to show his descent through nine genera- 
tions in order to be acknowledged a free native, and by which 
pe he claimed his portion of land in the community. He was 
affected, with respect to legal process, in his collateral affinities 
through: nine degrees.! For instance, every murder committed 
had a fine levied on the relations of the murderer, divided into 
nine parts; his brother paying the greatest, and the ninth in 


1 “Nid wyf fi yn perthyn iddo o fewn i’r nawféd ach,” is 4 
common saying im these parts. 
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affinity the least. This fine was distributed in the same way 
among the relatives of the victim; an ordinance which, if liable 
to objection on the score of justice, was admirably calculated to 
insure a diminution of crime. A person passed the ninth descent 
formed a new pencenedl, or head of a family. Every family was 
represented by its elder, and these elders from every family were 
delegates to the national council. 

The origin of this system is buried in the depths of antiquity, 
for it was found to be in existence at the early part of the tenth 
century, when Howel the Good revised the laws of his country. 
(Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick’s Preface to Lewys Dwann’s Heraldic 
Visitation of Wales). 

To those acquainted with all this, the Welshman’s predilection 
for pedigree does not appear at all a subject for wonder. 

It has been said—I am not able to say how far correctly— 
that fewer estates have descended in a direct line in the Princi- 
pality than in any part of the kingdom.? Some of those here 
present will, I doubt not, be able to say how far this is correct, 
and to put their finger on the causes that may have contributed 
to this effect. With regard to the old families in the neighbour- 
hood of Lampeter, any one tracing their history cannot fail to 
notice how completely most of them have disappeared from 
among the generations of the children of men. 

The families in this neighbourhood, as appears from the pedi- 
grees of Lewys Dwnn, “ Deputy Herald-at-Arms for Wales and 
parts of the Marches” in the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., were of the best blood of the Principality. One of the 
most flowery pedigrees in Dwnn’s Visitation is that of Thomas 
Griffith, Lord of Lampeter. Lampeter is one of the ancient 
manors of the county of Cardigan, the lord of which enjoyed, 
and still enjoys, divers inalienable rights and privileges. The 
worthy lord of Lampeter, I need scarcely observe, was not a 

eer of the realm. Thomas Griffith is thus heralded by Lewys 

wnn,— Thomas Gruffydd, Arglwydd Llanbedr Pont Esteven 
Mawr, a Saint Kler, ag Aberaeron, a ar Dustus or Pies ar 
Kwrwm,” that is to say, in plain English, “ Thomas Griffith, 
Lord of Lampeter Pont Stephen the Great, and Saint Clear’s, 
and Aberaeron, and Justice of the Peace and Quorum.” The 
pedigree runs up to Roderick the Great, Prince of Wales in the 
ninth century—Rodri Mawr Towyssog—through Cadifor ap 
Dinawal. Thomas Griffith was entitled to quarter no less than 
thirteen shields in his escutcheon, so many streams of noble 


* Rev. Rowland Williams’s Sermon on the Death of Thomas 
Phillips, 1851. 
’ The more correct way of spelling this name would be Dyfnwal. 
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Welsh blood met in his veins; and there is no question but that 
he was a man of great territorial possessions and influence, this 
worthy lord of Lampeter. 

I have said that Thomas Griffith, Lord of Lampeter, was 
descended from Cadifor ap Dinawal. A great number of the 
county families trace their origin to Cadifor, and he is connected 
with the town of Cardigan by an act of bravery that will transmit 
his name to the latest posterity. He was the Picton of his day.* 
In a MS. formerly preserved at Alltyrodin, we have the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ Cadifor ap Dinawal, a man of great valour and conduct, having 
taken the castle of Cardigan from the Earl of Clare and the Flemings 
by scalado, was honoured by his prince, who was also his first cousin 
(viz., the great Lord Rhys, Prince of South Wales), for that service, 
with these arms (viz.)—sable, a spear’s head embrued between three 
senting ladders argent, on a chief gules a castle triple-towered of the 
second. He was also rewarded with divers territories, and entitled 
Lord of Castell Hywel, Pantstreimon, and Gilfachwen, in the parish 
of Llandyssil, in the county of Cardigan; he married Catherine, 
daughter of the said Lord Rhys.”5 

With saying that the taking of Cardigan Castle, here referred 
to, took place probably about 1164, in the reign of Henry II., 
we bid the gallant knight adieu for the present, and return to 
Cadifor’s descendant, Thomas Griffith, lord of Lampeter, whose 
pedigree we give in full, as it is seen in Dwnn’s Visitation of 
Wales, vol. I. p. 65. 

Llanbedr Pont y Steven. 

Gwehelyth Tomas Gruffydd Sgwier ag Arglwydd Llanbedr 
Pont Esteven mawr a Saint Kler ag Aberaeron a ar Dustus or 
Pies ar Kwrwm. 

1588.—Tomas mab ag aer Gruffydd ap Ieuan ap David ap 
Llewelyn ap Gwilim Lloyd ap Gruffydd goch ap Rys ap Rydd- 
erch ap Kydivor ap Dinawal ap Gwynn ap Aelaw ap Alssur ap 
Tudwal ap Rodri Mawr Towyssog. 

Y Priodossau ynt yr rain. 

1. Kydivor ap Dinawal, arglwydd Kastell Howel a briododd 
Katrin v. yr Arglwydd Rys. 

2. Rydderch ap Kydifor a briododd Sioned: v. Syr Aaron ap 
Rys ap Bledri o Vorganwg, marchog oedd Syr Aaron hwn o 
grefydd. 


* Vide Note in Lewis Glyn Cothi’s Works, Dosp. rv. iv. 

5 It is right to say that Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick remarks that it 
may be justly questioned whether the event was not thus commemo- 
rated in later times, as such a charge is far too complicated for the 
period to which it is assigned. 
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3. Rys ap Rydderch a briododd Gwenllian v. Llewelyn ‘ap 
Owain ar edd Iskoed kerdin ag i Dewdwr o dad i dad. 

4. Gruffydd goch ap Rys a briododd Katrin v. Syr Elidur ddu 
marchog o grefydd; ag ef oedd o Vrien Reged o dad i dad. 

5. Gwilim ap Gruffydd goch a briododd Dyddgu v. Tomas ap 
Llewelyn ap Rys ap Llewelyn ap David o Gaio. 

6. Gwilim Lloyd ap Gwilim a briododd Gwyril v. ag aeres i 
Gruffydd gethin ap Mredydd ap Llewelyn ap Rys ap Hoelwyn 
o Fuellt, ag ef oedd dad i dad o Lystan brenin Fferlex nai 
Henfordd. 

7. Llewelyn ap Gwilim Lloyd a briododd Lleuku v. Ieuan 

Xx Lloyd ap Ieuan ap Gruffydd hir o Waithvoed dad i dad. 

8. David ap Llewelyn ap Gwilim a briododd Lleuku v. Ieuan 
ap Siankyn Lloyd o Gemais ap Ieuan Vychan ap Ieuan Lloyd 
ap David voel ap Einion ap Owain ap Robart. 

9. Ieuan ap David ap Llewelyn a briododd Gatrin (aeres 
Llanbedr) v. Jankyn Rys ap David ddiwaethaf ap Tomas ap 
David ap Gronwy goch arglwydd Llangathen,. 

Mam Gatrin hono Marged v. Gruffydd ap Nikolas. 

Mam Marged hono merch Syr Tomas Perot marchog. 

Mam Siankyn ap Rys ap David merch (aeres y Gilvachwen) 
Siankyn ap Rys ap David ap Howell goch ap Rys Voel ap Rys 
ap Rydderch ap Kydivor ap Dinawal. 

Mam hono a gwraig Siankyn ap Rys oedd 
ag aeres Gruffydd ap Rys Gwinionydd ap Rys ap Llewelyn ap 

oelwyn o Fuellt ag i Lystan. 


_ Griffith ap Ieuan ap David==Katrin v. Ieuan Lloyd vachan sgwier ap David ap 
Llewelyn ap David vychan ysgwier ag i Waithvoed 
David==Elen v. Gruffydd | o dad i dad 

Te David 1 
f Thomas Gruffydd==Mawd Lloyd, v. Ieuan==Marged 
Thomas==Gwenllian v, | Arm’: 1588 Gruffyddap Rys 1588 | koeres 
1591 Rys Gwyn ap Llewelyn ap, Owen ap 
David o Gydivor Vawr Ieuan ap David 
Graffydd=Elsbeth v. Jams ap Ieuan 


L 


T T T 
1Thomas=-Katrin v. 2 Gruffydd 93 David=-Gwonllian 4 Richiart 5 Sion 
Gruffydd | Gruffydd mort v. Huw ap 

Lloyd o’r Rys ap Jankyn 

Fforest, Esg. 












































q 5 
6 Wiliam 1 Als gwraig 2Gwenllian 3 Elen gwraig 4 Angharad 
David Lloyd gwraig Wil- Teuan ap gwraig Richard 
ap Ieuan ap iamap David David ap Rys Prys, 1613 
Gruffydd Lloyd ap Llewelyn 


Gruffydd Rys mort —_Lleuku Sioned Katrin 
1 Fransus 2 Dorati 3 Elsbeth 
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Arvau Tomas Gruffydd Ysgwier yw—1. Pais Kadivor ap 
Dinawal ; ail pais Tudwal ap Rodri, 3. Rodri, 4. Gruffydd Gethin 
o Lystan, 5 pais yw Gronwy, 6 Elystan, 7 Dinawal, 8. Gruffydd 
ap Rys Gwinionydd, Elystan 9 Rys ap Llewelyn Chwith, 10 
Mredydd ap Tomas ap Llewelyn Esgwier ap Owen, 11]. Ffylib 
Ivor, Gwaithvoed, 12. Llewlyn ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap 
Ierwerth Drwyndwn, 13. Owain Gwynedd. 

Dated 3 dai off Desember Ano R. R. Elsbeth 34 Ano D’ 1591. 

Tuomas Grirryta. 


In the list of the sheriffs of the county of Cardigan we find 
the name of “ Thomas Grifith, of Maes y velin, Esq.,” in the 
year 1575, in the reign of Elizabeth. This is probably Thomas 
Griffith, Senr., who appears in the above pedigree of Lewys 
_Dwnn. The principal residence of the lords of Lampeter was 
called Mynydd Hywel, which stood on the western side of the 
river Croyddin, near the farm now called Pontfaen, a little below 
the town of Lampeter. Tradition points out the remains of a 
causeway, from the western door of the church, that led by a 
stone bridge to the mansion-house. In a MS. containing the 
genealogies of the principal families of Cardiganshire, Caermar- 
thenshire and Pembrokeshire, the property of Mr. Evans, of 
Llyswen House, near Aberaeron, we have the pedigree of Mynydd 


Hywel. It agrees in part with that of Lewys Dwnn, given above, 
and is materially the same as the one seen in Meyrick’s History 
of Cardiganshire. The lords of Lampeter had, perhaps, by the 
ear 1575, when Thomas Griffith was sheriff, removed from 
ynydd Hywel to Maesyfelin, or they may have kept both 
places in hand.§ 
We shall now cite the genealogy of the Lloyds of Castell 


6 In the works of Lewis Glyn Cothi, who flourished in the reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard 111., and Henry VII., there is a 
poem addressed to one Hopcyn ap Sion, of Llys Newydd, on the- 
banks of the Tawy, from which it appears that Mopcyn was lord of 
Lampeter. We cannot find his name in the genealogies which we 
have seen. The lines referring to the lordship of Lampeter, and his 
other territories, run thus,— 

"ay Hopcyn, er hyn, y rhawg 
Ydd a gwledydd goludawg ; 
Gwlad Geredig, a Chadell ; 
GwWyr; a Sir Gaer y sy welt. 
Iddaw y mae, arglwydd mén, 
Daiar Llanbedr, oll unben. 
Saint Clér, dan ei vaner vo, 

A swyddau Cemais iddo ; 
Bro Went, Morganwg 0’i bron, 
Bro Wyr, ac Aber Aeron.” 





AN 
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Hywel, as it is given by Dwnn’ in the branch of Llanllyr, that 
we may better understand the root of the family of Maesyfelin, 
or Millfield, in the parish of Lampeter. We also annex a drawing 
of the arms of Cadifor and his descendants. 


Llan Llyr Kwmwd Mab Wnion. 
Morgan Liwyd Sgwier Dustus or Pies ar Kwrwm mab ag aer Huw ap Llewelyn 
Lloyd Sgwier &c. 
Kydivor ap Dinawal==Katrin v. yr Arglwydd Rys 
Arglwydd Kastell Howel 





Rydderch ioned v. Syr Aron ap Rys ap Bledri 
Rys==Katrin v. Sir Elidir ddu ap Elidir ap Rys 
Gruffydd Goch==Dyddgu v. Tomas ap Llewelyn ap Rys ap Llewelyn ap David o | 
Gaio 
lim==Gwellian v. Llewelyn ap Owen Arglwydd Iskoed Kerddin, sol aeres Is 
kerddin yn Llandyssil 


Gwilim Lloyd==Gwyril v. Gruffydd Gethin ap Mredydd-ap Llewelyn ap Rys ap 
8 Llewelyn (Moelwyn o Buellt ag i Lystan) 


Llewelyn ==Lleuku v. Ievan Lloyd ap Ieaan ap Gruffydd hir sgwier o Waithvoed 
Davydd==Lleuku v. Ieuan ap Siankyn Lloyd o Llwyn David o Gyhelyn Vardd 


Llewelyn Lloyd==Marged v. Tomas ap Watkin o Lan Arth o Dewdwr 


A ar. 


Huw=-Siwan v. a choeres Gruffydd ap Henri ap Ieuan ap Ffylib ap Rydderch 
Sgwier | o Waithvoed ® 


Morgan Lloyd==Elsbeth Sol aeres Lewys ap Henri ap Gwilym ap John ap Llewelyn 
Ar. 1588 ddu o Wyddno 





Ist, Sian—Thomas Lloyd==2nd, Letys v. Sir 
v. a choares Huw ap David ap Huw ap Tomas 1588 Richiart Prys, 
ap Watkyn o Lanarth o Dewdwr 1588 Kat. 








Morgan Lloyd, 1609, mort, 1618 Brichiet Lloyd, 1613 
T Vol. i. p. 52. 
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Mam Sian v. Huw ap David ap Huw, Marged v. a choares 
Rydderch ap David ap Rydderch o Bant y Streimon, ap Tomas. 

Mam hono Katrin v. a koeres Morgan ap Rys ap Tryhaiarn 
vachan. 

Mam Rydderch ap David oedd merch Rys ap David Llewelyn 
ap Gwilim Lloyd o Gastell Howel. 

Mam How ap David ap Huw, Elsbeth v. David ap Ieuan-ap 
Ffylib ap Rydderch ap Ieuan Lloyd o Waithvoed. 

Mam David ap Huw merch Ieuan ap David ap 
~ Llewelyn ap Gwilim Lloyd. 

Mam Elsbeth v. David merch Rys ap David ap Tomas ap 
David ap Llewelyn o Vlaen tren. 

Mam Elsbeth v. Lewys ap Henri, Katrin v. a sol aeres Reinallt 
Morgan ap David vachan o Gaio ysgwier, ag i Veurig koch. 

Mam hono merch Syr Jams ap Owain o verch 
Perod i vam. 

Mam Lewys ap Henri Ann merch Hopkyn Awbrai o Varchei- 
niog. 

Mam Hari ap Gwilim merch ag aeres Rys ap Gwilim o Lan- 
egwad Vawr o Benllwyn ag i Vron yw. 

Mam Siwan v. Gruffydd ap Henri, Marget v. John ap Tomas 
ap Gruffydd ap Nikolas. 

Mam Gruffydd ap Henri merch Gruffydd chwith 
ap Gruffydd ap Ieuan o Dolvawr. 

- Plant Morgan Lloyd Ysgwier ynt (1588)—1. Tomas Lloyd, 
2. Gruffydd.a briododd Dorati v. Jankyn Lloyd Esq’, 3. John, 
4, Ffrawnssys a briododd Elsbeth v. Tomas Ryd, Merched ynt: 

1, Jan gwraig Reinallt Jankyn ap Morgan ap Rys ap Ffylib 
ap Rys ap David apJeuan o Llwyn David. Ai blant yw Wiliam, 
Mari, Marged, Elbeth, Katrin; 2. Ann v. Morgan Lloyd mort, 
3. Siwan v. Morgan Lloyd gwraig Jams Lewys ap Jams Lewys 
O Genarth, Ai blant yw Tomas, Sion, Marged, Ann. 

Mam yrhain val o’r blaen. 
iin Sion Lloyd yw Elen v. Siams Lewys Esgwier, brodur 

organ. 

2. Gruffydd Lloyd Doctor off Sifl and Kanon, ap Huw a 
briododd Ann (1597) v. a choaeres John Rastal Siff Justus 3 
Ssir Deheubarth. 

Mam hono Elsbeth. Ai blant yw Jan Lloyd marw yn verch 
heb plant. 

1588.—3 Tomas Lloyd Mast’ off Arts Tresrer Ty Dewi a 
briododd Frawnsys Midlton Chwaer Marmaduwk Midlton esgob 
Dewi. Ai blant o honw yw Marmaduwk Lloyd, ai wraig yw Mari 
Stwdmon ; Letys gwraig Tomas Lewys or Gyrn yn Sir Aberteifi, 
ai vab yw David; Ail gwr iddi yw Harri Studmon 1597. 
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1613 Plant Marmaduwk Lloyd 
or Plant Richiart Lloyd David, Thomas, 
or Plant Tomas Lewys or ( Elnor, Gwenllian. 
Plant Hari Studman® 
_. 4 Syr Richard Lloyd Mast’ off Arts a briododd Marged 
Koaeres Rydderch ap David ap Rydderch o Bant Streimon. 
&e., &e. 

Dated the 4 dai off Januvary And R. R. Elsbeth 31 And 

Domei 1588 
Reseved off Morgan Lloyd X* 

In the course of time the branches of families increase and 
multiply. Thus we understand that Llewelyn Lloyd ap David 
ap Llewelyn, of Castell Hywel, whose name we see in the above 
pedigree, had four sons—David, Gwion, Hugh, John.9 

' David, the eldest son, settled at Castell Hywel. He was the 
first member of Parliament for the county of Cardigan.1 He 
lived in the reign of Henry VIII. From him sprang the Lloyds 
of Alltyrodin, now extinct in the male line. CLEAS 

Gwion married Gwenllian, daughter of Hywel ap Jenkin ap 
Rhys ap David, of Blaentren, in the parish of Llanybyther, and 
founded the family of Llanfechan, in the parish of Llanwenog. 
From this branch the late Major Evans, of Highmead, was 
maternally descended.? 

John married a daughter of Jenkin ap Hywel Fawr, of Gil- 
fachwen, and settled at Gwernmacewy. Of this branch six 
generations are on record in the Rev. H. R. Lloyd’s MS. It 
would appear from Meyrick (History of Cardiganshire) that the 
Lloyds of Gilfachwen isaf are descended from this branch of the 
Castell Hywel family. 

Hugh Lloyd, from whom the Maesyfelin branch came, settled 
at Llanllyr, in the parish of Llanfihangel Ystrad. He served the 
office of high sheriff of Cardiganshire in the year 1567. Hugh 
Lloyd had four sons and three daughters—Morgan, Gwenllian, 
_ Margaret, Jane, Griffith, Thomas, and Richard. 

* * Morgan, the eldest son, continued the line of Llanllyr, and was 
sheriff of his native county no less than four times, viz., in 1576, 


® These four lines, with the two after the bracket, are additions, and 
so confused as to be unintelligible.— Meyrick. 

9 Meyrick, in his History of Cardiganshire, and in a note in 
Lewis Dwnn’s Visitation, says that David had four brothers ; he is 
probably correct; but we cannot discover the name of the fourth. 

1 The David ap Llewelyn ap Gwilym Llwyd, to whom Lewis Glyn 
Cothi addressed two poems (Dosp. 111. xxvii. and xxix.), was grand- 
father of this David. 

* Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire. 


—_ 
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1584, 1594 and 1599. He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
eoheir of Lewis ap Henry ap Gwilim. From Morgan Lloyd 
sprang the branches of Wernfylig and Ffoshelig. 

The other three sons appear to have been brought up at the 
English universities, probably at Oxford all of them. Two of 
them filled high and prominent positions in their day and 

eneration. 

Griffith Lloyd, the second son, became Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, which post he held from 1572 to 1584. In 
1576 he was admitted D.C.L. He also held the King’s Pro- 
fessorship of Civil Law, and was for some time Chancellor to the 
Bishop of Oxford. He was likewise, for a short period, Member 
of Parliament for the county of Cardigan. It is true that it was 
lawful at that time for clergymen to sit in the House of Commons ; 
but, although Dr. Griffith Lloyd was Principal of Jesus College, 


he was not, I believe, in holy orders, as some have supposed. 
Dr. Lloyd married Anne, daughter of John Rastal, Esq., chief 
justice of the counties of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan, 
by whom he had issue one daughter, Jane, who died sine prole. 
Dr. Lloyd was a great benefactor to Jesus College, and devised 
for its benefit several farms situate in the parishes of Nantcwalle 
and Llanddewi Brefi, very near his own native place, Llanllyr. 


He died in Doctors’ Commons, 26th November, 1586, and was 
buried, two days afterwards, in the church of St. Bennet, near to 
Paul’s Wharf. There are a few scanty particulars of Dr. Lloyd 
in Bishop Kenneth’s Biographical Sketches in the Lansdowne 
MSS. in the British Museum. For the sake of the curious 
reader we copy them. 
“ Lans. MS. 982, fo. 99. 
“ MDLXXXVI. 
“ Notes upon Dr Griffin Lloyd Regius Professor of the Civil Law 
in Oxon, who died 26 Novemb. 1586. 
Tubame — “1576. July 3. Griffin or Griffith Lloyd Principal of Jesus 
College. He was afterwards the Kings Professor of the 
Civil Law, and Chancellour to the Bishop of Oxford. He died in 
Doctors Commons 26 Nov: 1586, and was buried two daies after in 
the Church of Saint Bennet near to Pauls wharf London. 
Ozen-tib’s,  “ Griffinus vel Griffithus Lloyd juris civilis Baccalaureus, 
“- familia Lloydorum de Llanleer in agro Cardiganensi fratrum 
natu minorum alter oriundus. Socius Omnium Animorum anno 
MDLXVI. Sodalitii Jesu Coll. Principalis evasit anno MDLXxII cui 
ost mortem ipsius successit Franciscus Bevans LL.D. anno 1586. 
1b. Benefactoribus omnibus exemplo preivit Doctor Griffithus Lloyd 
Collegii Principalis: Siquidem Is predia quedam in agro Cardi- 
ganensi posita, ea lege transcripsi (id anno 1586 factum) ut scholaris 


8 Wood’s Athenez Oxonienses. 
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sive socius unicus cognatione se potissimum attingens inde aleretur, 
hac tamen servata cautione ne possessiones ille ad Sodalitium deveni- 
rent priusquam Anna conjux et Jana filia fato fungerentur. 
pastas __ “* 1577. 16 May. The Queen upon surrendry of Letters 
Patents made 10 Jan. reg. 8 to Robert Lougher D* of Law 
for the office or room of reading the Civill Law Lecture in Oxford 
with y® yeerlie fee of 40'> granteth the same to her lovinge subject 
Griffith Lloide Doctor of Law and Student in the university of 
Oxford. T.R.apud Westm. Sexto die Maii.” 


Thomas Lloyd, the third son of Hugh Lloyd, was brought up 
to holy orders. He received his education most probably at 
Oxford, where he graduated in arts. He was appointed Treasurer 
of the Cathedral Church of St. David’s in the year 1574, and 
had a long life to discharge the duties of his office. Treasurer 
Lloyd married Frances, daughter of Marmaduke Middleton, Esq., 
and sister to Marmaduke Middleton, Bishop of St. David's. 
He died in the year 1612, the tenth of the reign of James I., 
and was buried within the precincts of the athena in which he 
had so long officiated. Those who have visited St. David’s will 
readily remember his tomb on the north side of the altar. It 
is thus described by Mr. Basil Jones and Mr. Freeman, in their 
valuable work on St. David's :— 

‘In the eastern arch, on the north side, there is an altar-tomb and 
canopy of Cinquecento work, bearing a half-recumbent figure, in 
cassock, gown, and hood, with a book in the left hand. Beneath are 
two weepers, a male and female, kneeling, the former in a civilian’s 
gown: another figure in the canopy and a shield on one of the 
spandrils have been torn away; two shields remain, and bear the 
following arms :— 

“T.—Sa: a spear’s head between 3 scaling ladders of 4 steps ar :, 
on a chief gu: a tower of the second.—Cadifor ap Dinawal, 
borne by Lloyd of Llanllyr. 

“II.—In 5 pieces, 3 over 2; 1st, Cadifor ap Dinawal, as before; 
2d, Or, a lion rampant reguardant sa: armed and langued 
gu :—Gwaithfoed Fawr, Lerd of Ceredigion; 3d, Sa: a lion 
rampant or, armed and langued gu.—Tethwalch, Lord of 
Ceredigion; 4th, Per pale az: and sa: 3 fleurs-de-lis or,— 
Seyssillt ap Dyfnwal; 5th, Or, a griffin segreant vert,— 
Elffin ap Gwyddno. 

“It is thus inscribed :— 

“‘ Marmadvevs Lloyde armiger ivrisconsvltvs et 
Medii templi socivs hoc fecit in perpetvam 
Patris svi charissimi Thome Lloyd hvivs 
Ecclesie cathedralis thesavrarii 

Memoriam qvi octavo die mensis martii 

Afio regni serenissimi regis Jacobi decimo 
Obiit et hic jacet.” 
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Richard also, the fourth son of Hugh Lloyd, was brought up 
a clergyman, and he is known in the genealogies as Sir Richard 
Lloyd.* 

e have taken great pains to find out how the inheritance of 
the lords of Lampeter came to the hands of the Lloyds of Llan- 
llyr, but without success. We are quite aware that the pedigree of 
Thomas Griffith, lord of Lampeter, for a long time runs through 
the same links, and terminates in the same pencenedl as the 
families of Castell Hywel and Llanllyr; yet we have no account 
in whom the family of Griffith became extinct, and how the 
estate came to the hands of the Lloyds, whether by marriage, 
purchase, or heirship-at-law. Here is a knot for the genealogists 
to untie. 

Treasurer Lloyd’s daughter, Lettice, married Thomas Lewes, 
Esq., of Gernos, co. Cardigan, from which alliance sprang the 
Reverend Erasmus Lewes, B.A.,5 for fifty years Vicar of Lam- 

ter, and Rector of Bettws Bledrws. Erasmus Lewes died in 
1745. A volume of his sermons in MS. may be seen at the Tem- 
porary Museum of the Association in this town. This worthy 
clergyman was known among his contemporaries as a Cymric 
scholar and poet. John Rhydderch, the author of an English 
and Welsh Dictionary, published at Shrewsbury in 1725, thus 
acknowledges his obligations to the Vicar of Lampeter :— 


“ Felly mae ’ngobaith y bydd i’r Ilyfr hwn fod yn dra buddiol a 
llesol i drigolion Gwynedd a Deheubarth, 0 herwydd un o’r tair 
Te Eirlyfr a soniais i am danynt o’r blaen, a ysgrifenodd y 

archedig Mr. Erasmus Lewis, Periglor Eglwys Llanbedr Pont 
Stephan, o gasgliad pa un y mae fy hyder i cewch yn yr arweiniol 
eiriau gymmaint ag sy’n arferedig ym mhob parth o Ddeheubarth, ac 
sy ddieithrol i ni Yngwynedd.”—T'raethodydd, vol. ix. p. 62. 


The Rev. W. Rowlands, the author of the article from which 
the above is quoted, informs me that there is an allusion to some 
englynion of Erasmus Lewes in the Gwyliedydd, vol. ii. p. 347. 

In the register of the parish of Lampeter we find the following 
insertion :— 

“1740 
“ Marry’d Aprill y* ninth Abell Gower of the parish of Kilgerran in 
y® county of Pembroke and Lettis Lewes of the parish of Lampeter 
by a license.” 


* In a note in Lewis Glyn Cothi’s works, edited by the Rev. Walter 
Davies and the Rev. John Jones (Tegid), it is said that Sir, among 
the Welsh clergy, was a title given to suchas had not graduated at 
an university. This does not appear to be correct. Sir Richard 
Lloyd was, as we have seen from the pedigree, Master of Arts. 

5 Erasmus Lewes was great-grandson of Treasurer Lloyd. 
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This Lettis was a daughter of the Rev. Erasmus Lewes,"and 
Abell Gower was one of the Gowers of Glandofan and Castell 
Malgwyn, a family well known in these parts. The names of 
Abel, Erasmus, and Lewes are frequent family names with the 
Gowers. 

Marmaduke Lloyd, the son of Treasurer Lloyd, was perhaps 
the first of the Lloyds that settled at Millfield. Marmaduke 
Lloyd was brought up a lawyer. We have seen that he desig- 
nates himself on his father’s tomb Medii Templi Socius. He 
became Chief Justice of the counties of Radnor, Brecknock, 
and Glamorgan, and one of the judges before the President of 
His Majesty’s Council in the Marches of Wales. He was also 
Recorder of Brecon. Marmaduke Lloyd was knighted—pro- 
bably on his being appointed to the Chief Justiceship—and he is 
known as Sir Marmaduke Lloyd. 

Sir Marmaduke was a contemporary of Vicar Prichard, of 
Llandovery, and from a letter which appears in the Life of Vicar 
Prichard, published with the new edition of Canwyll y Cymry, 
they seem to have been on terms of intimacy. The letter gives 
a very pleasing idea of the character of Sir Marmaduke, and is 
curious as a specimen of the florid, playing-upon-words style of 
that period. 


“To the woor® my very woorthy frende, m* 
Rees Pricharde, Chauncellor of the 
Cathedrall churche of St dds. & canon 
resident, at his house in Llanymdovery 
this be dd speedily. 
“ Woorthy m' Chauncellor 

“I receiued a letter from you this terme, in annswere whereof (Si 
Scribam carpes, si non scribam triumphabis: At scribam;) I will 
write an annswere, if but to lett you knowe, how often I reade it 
(iterum atque iterti) affectinge the sweete style, & wonderinge at the 
intention of the penman; when I was a scholler, I wondered at those 
epistles of Tully, the famous Orator of Rome, at Seneca’s Epistles, at 
rare Manuscripts, but to this letter & Epistle of yours, I must plainly 
say, they are base rudiments, even the very fragments of learninge ; 
so dve you admirably one way (movere) perswade & another way 
like a true divine (monere) admonishe a Judge so grauely, that every 
letter thereof shall be to me a praecept leaste I err, (in via pedum, aut 
in via morum) I must confesse amonge all the (species) of men, none 
have more neede of direction then Tadems, who doe (portare onera 
reipublicae) & amonge that honourable fraternity, none needs wise 
direction more than myselfe, a yonge Judge; and without good direc- 
tion, I may be like Bartimeus, blinde, or like Mephiboshethe lame, & 
unable to vse the scepter, like the man withe y® withered hande; A 
heuy burden is layde upon me, I finde it rather to be (onus) than 
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(honos) god grant I may discharge my duty in my place to the glory 
of god, & the good of my countrey, w‘h as you gratiously direct.me 
to doe, so I shall seriously indevour, and those prayses and favourable 
oa you bestowe on me, I must plede (non cul:) no Judge deserves 
esse then myself, and for goodness w‘h becomes all men, & especially 
a Judge, I must say withe good Augustine, Boni si quid habeo, a deo 
sumpsi, non a me praesumpsi, nec in eo quod adhuc non donauit, in- 
credulus, nec in eo quod jam donauit, ingratus; I blesse god for his 
goodness & hartily wishe that o" churche nowe (in senio mundi) when 
the light of the gospell is growne dimme, may shine gloriously withe 
suche lights, as your selfe, who are to the people of those parts, A 
lanterne to their feete, & a light to their paths, yo" good life, & true 
doctrine so agreeinge, that (quicquid agis, aut loqueris est doctrina 
populorum) tyme nor my occasions will permitt me to write muche to 
you: and to give youe an elegant annswere to yo' eloquent letter, I 
cannot, (vicisti galilae) yo" golden pen hathe gotten the victory, and 
I must say (victus), besides in familiar letters, I holde it the best 
rhetoricke to use no rhetoricke, (carere figuris figurat epistolam:) to 
write more plainly (more meo) & as all lawyers vse to doe; Had 
I come home this vacation I had called on you at Llandovery, and 
given you personall thanks for your many curtesies, for wch you must 
nowe take literall; with my kinde salutation to yo" selfe & yo" hopeful 
son, (tibi, et suis habe me comendatum) & I beseeche you number me 
amonge those whome you call frends: so 
“ MARMADUKE LLoyDE. 
“¢ Ludlowe castell, the 
21 of Marche 1626:” 


Sir Marmaduke married Mary, daughter of John Gwyn Sted- 
man, Esq., of Strata Florida. This lady was sister to Lettice, 
the mother of Sir John Vaughan, of Crosswood, the eminent 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

The fruit of this marriage consisted of three sons and six 
daughters, viz., Francis, Marmaduke, Walter, Jane, Margaret, 
Anne, Letitia, Elizabeth, Penelope. These ladies married into 
some of the best families of South Wales. 

Jane became the wife of Thomas Lloyd, Esq., of Plas Llanfair 
Clydogau. John Johnes, Esq., of Dolau Cothi, Chairman of 
the Caermarthenshire Quarter Sessions, and Judge of the Small 
Debts Court for Caermarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and Cardi- 
ganshire, is a descendant. 

The following table will exhibit at one view the different 
branches that sprang from the union of the ancient lineage of 
Dolau Cothi & Llanbadarn with the houses of Llanfair Clydogau 
and Maesyfelin :— 
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Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, of Maesyfelin, Knot. 
Jané, eldest daughter, married Thomas Lloyd, Esq., of Llanfair Clydogau 


Elizabeth, daughter and heir, married Thomas Johnes, Esq., of Dolau Cothi, 
| sheriff of Cardiganshire in 1673 





mF | 

Thomas Johnes, Esq., eldest son and J ames Johnes, Esq., Henry Johnes, Esq., 

heir, of Llanfair Clydogau, sheriff of Dolau Cothi of Briwnant 

of Cardiganshire in 1705, married 

Anne, d. of David Lloyd, Esq., of © Thomas Johnes, Esq., of Dolau Cothi, mar- 

Crynfryn ried Mary Ann d. and h. of Jer. Powell, 

Esq., of Cwmelan, Radnorshire 

omas Johnes, Esq., of Llanfair 1 
Clydogau, M.P. for Cardigan- Thomas Johnes, Esq., of John Johnes, Esq., 
shire from 1713 to 1722, married Llanfair Clydogau, and of Dolau Cothi, 
Ist, Jane, d. of William Herbert, Croft Castle, near Lud- m. d. of Hector 
Esq., of Hafod Ychdryd, 2ndly, low, for some time M.P. Rees, Esq., died 
Blanch, d. of David Van, Esq., for Radnorshire, m. 1781 
of Llanwern, d. without issue in Elizabeth, d. and h. of 
1733, and was succeeded by his R. Knight, Esq., of Croft John Johnes, Esq., 
cousin, the above Thomas Johnes, Castle of Dolau Cothi, 
Esq., of Dolau Cothi m. Eliz. d. and 
f 1 h. of Jno. Bowen, 
Thomas Johnes, Esq., of Hafod Ychdryd, Rev.S. J. Knight Esq., Maes Llan- 
Lord-Lieutenant, Custos Rotulorum, and wrthwl, d. 1815 
M.P, for Cardiganshire, for some time cc 
Colonel of Caermarthenshire Militia, d. John Johnes, Esq., of Dolau Cothi, 
1817 without surviving issue Chairman of Quarter Sessions, now 

living, 1860 


Thus it appears that Mr. Johnes is the eighth in descent from 
Sir Marmaduke Lloyd. 














Wa. Epmunps. 
Lampeter. 
(To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from p. 19.) 


Oxford May2......1 
Dear Veteran 
I was in some hopes of receiving a large epistle by 
the carrier containing . . . .2 remarks you threaten’d on the 
Britannia :—together with the ce(nsures) of such of your acquain- 


1 I conceive the date of this letter to be earlier than of those which 
immediately precede it, partly on account of the contents, and partly 
from the writing, and orthography of signature, w for u.—EDIToR 
Arco. Cams. 

* Margin injured. 
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tance as have perused it. But (ga)ther from Mr. Jones’s letter y‘ 
you have reserv’d that to be (sent) with the coriander seed.by 
the next return. 

Some gentlemen in Glamorganshire have invited me to under- 
take a Natural History of Wales; with an offer of an annual 
pension from their County of about ten pounds for the space of 
seaven years; to enable me to travail &c: but I know not how 
the gentry of other countrey’s (sic) stand affected. If the like 
encouragement would be allow’d from each county, I could very 
willingly spend the remainder of my days in that employment: 
and begin to travail next spring. Nor should I onely regard the 
Natural History of the countrey, but also the antiquities and 
anything else (as far as may be consistent with my capacity) 
which my Lord of Bangor and other competent judges shall think 
convenient to be undertaken. I have given a hint of it to Mr 
Ray, who is doubtlesse the best acquainted with Natural History 
of any living: and his approbation of the design you'll find in 
his letter enclos’d. I have made no application to any gentleman 
as yet: but D' Edwards has promis’d to mention it to S* Roger 
Mostyn and some others. In the mean time I would gladly 
know your thoughts of the matter; and would desire you (as 
you meet with opportunity) to advise with Mr Mostyn about it. 
If you suppose it likely to take I shall draw up some proposals, 
which may contain a short account of the design; if not, I shall 
not trouble my thoughts farther about it. I must confesse the 
sallary may at first sight seem too much (!) and the time of seaven 
years too long; but such as are acquainted with Natural History 
know there’s no good to be done in’t without repeated observa- 
tions; and that a countrey of so large extent cannot be well 
survey'd, and the natural productions of it duely examin’d, under 
the space of four or five summers; after which the time remaining 
will be short enough for methodizing the observations and pub- 
lishing the History.. Besides, during that time I propose to take 
one journey into Cornwall, and .an other into the Scotch High- 
lands, in order to collect parallel observations; that so I need 
not rely much on the credit of forreign writers nor overcharge the 
work with numerous quotations, and spinning out the matter to 
multiply sheets, as my old friend D' Plot seems to have done, in 
both he histories. Another argument for the reasonablenesse of 
such a sallary is the great expenses I must be at in graving several 
tables of such natural bodies as are undescrib’d. For if 1 under- 
take this task, I am resolv’d to spare no pains nor charges in the 
performance and therefore unlesse I am enabled to go through 
with it, twould be imprudence to medle with it at all: but I 
shall say no more at present upon this subject. 
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A parcel of the mock plants out of Mostyn coal pits, if they 
could be procur’d without too much trouble, and so packd up as 
to be carried hither without breaking to pieces, would be very 
acceptable; because D' Lister and M* Ray have lately advised 
me to resume y® Synopsis Methodica of the form’d stones of 
England, from which I had been diverted partly by Camden, but 
chiefly by a tedious catalogue I have been obliged to make of a 
vast number of pamphlets and other books as well printed as 
manuscript, in my custody.’ We are like to receive either this 
summer, or the next, a very noble accession to the Museum; for 
M' Coal of Bristow, who has been surveyor to the customs for 
about forty years, and has a collection of natural bodies well 
near as considerable as that we now have, has offered to give 
them the University, on condition they’ll print a book of his 
composing, which contains some observations he has made in 
Natural History; and they are very like to comply with his 
request. Harry Clement tels me he’s unprovided at present of 
the books you writ for, but is gooeing to London very speedily, 
where he promises to pick up some y‘ will please you. 

I am Dear Sr. y’ much obliged and affectionat friend 

Epw. Luwyp (sic). 


My humble respects to M' Jones. I am sorry for the ill news 
in his letter. His brother is my deputy here; for Robin Hum- 
phreys (to whom I had conditionally promisd it) prov’d very 
unfit for the place. It’s worth about ten pounds a year but his 
Unkle and Brothers must allow him some helps, otherwise he 
cannot subsist. An old fr? James Harries is prefer’d to Lhan 
Trisant in Glamorganshire; which they say is worth about 200Ib 
a year. You may return me Mr Ray’s letter when you have read 
it, because I paste up all his letters. 

For the Rev’ Mr John Lloyd at the Schole in Ruthin. 


(The substance of Mr. Ray’s letter mentioned above is thus 
endorsed, in Mr. Lloyd’s hand ?) 

“The sum of M" Ray’s letter was that he had cur’d his diarrhoea 
by using Naples-biskets boild in milk. 2. His censure upon D* 
Woodward’s Hypothesis as too magisterially delivered &c. This he 
confirms by transcribing a part of D* Robinson’s letter, who in his 
last paragraph says—‘ Indeed men y*t have not been conversant in 
these studies and enquiries, nor taken any pains to search out and 
examine these bodies and observe their places and beds cannot be 
competent judges of these things.’ The D* proceeds—‘I take Mr 
Lloyd of Oxford to be a man of another temper, and of greater both 
skill and discretion; & wonder his frds. do not press him to publish 


$ Margin injured. 
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his Lithologie, wherein I expect to find matter of fact and soundness 
of judgments without any chimerical whimsies and castles in the air.’ 
You see the D* upraids (sic) me, tho not singly, with negligence of the 
advancement of true and solid philosophy for not importuning you to 
hasten the edition of your Lithologie. Mr. Ray concludes—‘I wish 
you may find such encouragement from the gentrie as may enable 
you to undertake the task of collecting materials for a Natural History 
of Wales; and in time of writing and publishing it, a thing exceeding 
desirable and for which none so well furnishd with the requisite quali- 
fications of learning, industrie, judgment, and veracity, as yourself, at 
least as far as I know or have heard. I am 
J. R.” 


Dear S' 

This hopes to find you in perfect health, and brings hearty 
thanks for your constant kindness. I beg pardon for not answer- 
ing your last which I can not now find, but shall be hereafter 
fully at leasure, and very desirous to correspond with you. You 
have seen I suppose ere this by the postman that the 1* volume 
of the Archeol. Brit. is printed ; and that ’twill be disposed of to 
the subscribers here next week. I have put myself in some debt 
by the printing; and, therefore, the sooner the subscribers send 
up the remainder of there (sic) money, the greater will be there 
(sic) kindness and my encouragement on another volume not- 
withstanding the disappointment I have had from a great many 
of the subscribers towards my travels. The Welsh words you 
were pleas’d to communicate are printed together with a great 
many others out of an old glossary from Hengwrt study, com- 
municated by Mr. William Baxter, and out of Henry Salusbury’s 
manuscript Welsh-Latin Dictionary; distinguished with D for 
Davies, V for Vaughan &c. And having received some Scotish 
verses out of the High Lands on the Irish English Dictionary, 
which I had sent thither for their correction I have inserted 
Robin o Ragad’s amongst them in the old British, (or as now 
commonly calld Saxon letter.) There is before the book, besides 
the English one, a preface in old Welsh, but new orthography ; 
for both which I must expect to be censurd in your country. To 
your judgment and that of other scholars I willingly submit the 
reasons I have given for this orthography. That preface contains 
what is not touched on in the Book; viz. 1. An account of the 
letters most anciently us’d by the Britans, where a censure on 
Mr Waanley in his Preface to the Catalogue of Northern MSS. 
and on D* Hicks, which very few will apprehend, because I 


* A copy of the original by ? 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. 2B 
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believe that book is hardly come into Wales. 2. Arguments for 
the old Irish nation’s being a mixt people of Guydhelod (sic) and 
Skuydied. 3'¥ That the Guydhelod were anciently the inhabitants 
of England and Wales, and forced thence by our ancestors to 
North Britain and Ireland. 4'Y That the Guydhelot (sic) or (as 
the Irish would pronounce and anciently write the word) Celot 
were a colony of the old Gauls, whom therefore Cesar calls Celtas. 
5" That the Skuydied or Scoti came from Spain. , 6'’ Obser- 
vations on a passage in the British Triades relating to a British 
colony in Gascoigne. All the arguments us’d is the agreement 
of languages, viz. the Irish with ours, and that it agrees with the 
Celtic rather more than ours does. Another part of the Irish with 
the Cantabrian or Biscay-Spanish ; and a comparison of ours 
with the Gascoigne. I am 
Dear S' 
Y' affectionat friend and humble servant 
E. Luvuyp. 

(No address to this copy of a letter; it is evidently of earlier 

date than those just preceding it in M' Wynne’s collection.) 


Dear S* 

(Nine lines at the commencement of this letter are torn off,) 
—Mr Robinson: I suppose the binding will come to about 4s, a 
book on account of the maps; so you must send Argent accor- 
dingly. 

ad glad to find your conjecture so agreeable with myne (sie) 
about the Brasse instruments. That they were Bolt heads of 
Roman Catapulte, was the opinion of an Italian writer Lodovico 
Moscardo: whom D* Plot has also followd in his History of 
Staffordshire: but I have ventured, as you’ld see in the perusal 
ef Caernarvonshire, to make some doubt of it. The truth is, I 
always suspected them, as you doe (tho I have not expressd it on 
this occasion) to have been Roman Tools used by labourers 
either in mines or quarries or both; but you ’l answer, ’tis strange 
the Romans should use brasse tooles, Be it what it will, the 
figure is not erroneous as you imagin, but very faythfully taken 
from one I have by me; and I doubt not but to be satisfied, one 
time or other, of the true use of it, You’l find I have publish’d 
several other things, whereof I could give no satisfactory account, 
but I am not at all ashamed of that; and I think there are, and 
always were, too many writers unwilling to acknowledge their 
ignorance, & therefore loath to give us the bare relation of several 

ings remarkable, because they knew not the causes of them 
&c. For my part when I think I know causes I adde them; 
and when I dont the Reader will have the pleasure of discovering 
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them. If I could find any use for the supposed daggers in mines, 
I should be apt to conclude them also tooles. For one of them 
was found in an old Lead mine (supposed to be Roman) calld 
Budheu Gwenhwyfar at Lhan y Mynych: and the rest were 
found in rockie places both in Wales and Cornwal. Mr Mostyn 
and you say some of them are gilded; but of 20 pieces that I 
have there’s not one of them so: some golden spots they have; 
but file any of them where broken & they ’l also appear so. 
You seem to presume in your last that I understand not what a 
catapulta was. Well, in such matters we must submit to Vete- 
rans; others I could tel you that I am not unacquainted with 
Justus Lipsius De Machinis &c. | stil suspect the urn at Glodh- 
aith was but an Indian or Portugal Ewer lost in a wrack ; for 
I learn from Mr Wyn’s son, now at Jesus, that it was found 
amongst the Gwmmwn: at leastwise it was unfit for an Urn: for 
in several urns I have found bones; but none could be put in 
this because of the mouth (sic) there’s a kind of sandbox which 
would not admit of them. You must give us some farther 
directions what books to send you and M’ Robinson: I spoke 
to Harry Clements about it who supplies Mr. Davies: and he’s 
willing I find to send you books provided you pay carriage to and 
again: and also buy somthing considerably (sic). Pray give 
my humble respects to D' Foulks and thanks for his civility and 
kindnesse to me, express’d to my friend Mr Wyn. I understand 
he has found a plant in flower in Snowdon, which I have men- 
tion’d in Mr Ray’s Synopsis, but with the addition that I never 
saw the flower of it. Fensat ’tis either the Subularia Lacustris 
Alpinorum Lacuum, or the Bulbosa Alpina juncifolia ; but would 
gladly be informed whether of them; and would be much obliged 
to him for the best description he can give of the flower in your 
next letter. I am D* Vet® 
Y* most affet Frd. Epw. Luwyp. 

To save unnecessary charges I'll write two or three lines to 

Hugo Jones the other side. 
or the Rev? Mr John Lloyd Scholemaster at Ruthyn 
in denbighshire. Chester post 


For Mr Hugh Jones. 


Ss" 

I rec* both your letters tho I deferr’d too long my answer 
to your former; because I intended to give you an account when 
D* Edwards, who is now in Hampshire, would return, that you 
might time your journey accordingly. After all this delay 1 can 
give you no certain information; however I would have you 
come up as soon as you can, but crura thymo plena: tho if 
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Thymum can not be had, we must be content with serpillum. 
Were you here at present I could find you good employment 
under S'* Timothy Tyrrel’s son as an amanuensis; he —s 
undertaken the Annals of Britain from Brutus to our time, whic 
he intends to publish in four several tomes in fol° and apply’d 
himself to me for an Amanuensis. J have written to Jack Davies 
two days since to.secure you Burford Schole if possibly he can. 
Your former letter was very instructive, and had not.a word in 
it superfluous. The inscription was very acceptable, but it quite 
uzles (sic) me. I never saw this character Win old inscriptions 
fore: tho som thing like it you may remember in that at 
Voelas: but this being the builder of the Church | doe not sup- 
pose very ancient. The last two lines I read O deléfeu qui-P. M. 
[an Pie Memoria?) inedificavit hanc ecclesiam. I dare not be 
confident of the first word ; but for the rest I am well satisfied. 
The inscription at Lhan Golhen Abbey is mention’d in one of 
Usher’s letters; and Aubrey says the stone was falln down if 
not broken several years since. You mention Lhyn y Bala at 
Lhan Berys, which I suppose is a mistake for Bryn y Bala. I 
shall adde onely my humble respects to y' brother and sister: 
and that for his part he’s an idle varlet for never writing to his 
and y’ playn fr‘ and serv‘ 
E. Luwyp. 
(To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ANEURIN OWEN. 


[From a Copy among the Papers of the late W1tt1am Owen, Esq., 
of Tan y Gyrt.] 


To the Secretary to the Record Commission. 
Dec. 28 1831. 

Si1r,—I have just received your letter, and hasten, accordin: 
to your request, to acknowledge the receipt of it; and to furnish 
you with an account of the progress made in editing the works 
entrusted to my care, for the information of His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, to put them in possession of the data necessary for 
settling any new arrangements regarding them. 

During the prior years of my engagement, understanding that 
it would be expedient to collect materials for elucidating the 
history of Wales, I visited all the libraries to which I could pro- 
cure access, and I was in this respect singularly fortunate. in 
possessing the confidence of the proprietor of the Hengwrt 
collection, the most extensive and important in Wales, which, 
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since the time of its founder, Robert Vaughan, Esq., had been 
inaccessible, a circumstance that had been a subject of regret to 
Llwyd the author of the Archeology and many other literary 
persons. From this collection I procured a transcript of the Liber 
Landavensis, and prepared it for the press; many most impor- 
tant copies of the Welsh laws not employed by Wotton in his 

»Leges Wallice, more especially one MS. of the 12th century, 
which I adopted as the groundwork of the Venedotian code; 
and some curious chronicles, fuller than the Latin chronicles in 
the British Museum, and that at the end of Domesday Book. 
From this and other sources I prepared the edition of the Welsh 
laws, which I found it necessary to arrange in three codes, viz., 
the Venedotian peculiar to North Wales, the Dimetian peculiar 
to West Wales, and the Gwentian a code more peculiarly appli- 
cable to Glamorgan; as this arrangement is novel and not 
hitherto suspected to have obtained, an elucidation of this cireum- 
stance will be necessary in the preface. 

In regard to chronicles my first care was to prepare them down 
to 1066, a period which has been chosen to close the early works ; 
subsequently I transcribed them down to about 1282 when they 
generally terminate at the conquest of Wales, although some 
small additions occur in some MSS.; this part is likewise ready, 
and would not unappropriately be prefaced by some account of 
thesecompilations, and of Caradog of Lancarvan, the author to 
whom parts of them have been generally attributed. 

As a source of historical information some documents entitled 
Historical Triads have been prepared for the press. 

The churches in Wales receive, in general, their appellations 
from Saints, and old MSS. remain under the title of Genealogies 
of the Saints, which throw great light as to the history of the 
persons to whom these churches are dedicated, and at what 
period : these MSS. have been collated and prepared for the 

ress. 
As to what has been printed: Nennius has received con- 
siderable attention, and all the obscurities, I believe, will be found 
to have been elucidated. The early chronicles have likewise been 
— down to 1066. By the corrections these publications 

ave undergone they will be found to mutually illustrate each 
other; and it was satisfactory to find that these documents 
required only investigation, with a proper knowledge of the 
language to which the dark and mutilated passages had reference, 
to render their accounts of transactions clear and consistent. 

We are at present engaged upon the Venedotian code of the 
Laws, the two first Books of which have been printed off, and 
the 3rd Book is in progress with the printer. The difficulties 
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which retard a speedy termination to the printing of these Laws 
are, the care required in overlooking the various readings, and 
the deliberation necessary for properly weighing the translation 
of documents so old, so technical, so far removed from modern 
observances, and written in a language, at present, so imperfectly 
understood. Added to this, the collection of between 20 and 
30 varying MSS. for this edition, and so disposing the various» 
readings at the bottom of the page in such a manner as to afford 
the reader the opportunity of consulting any MSS. he may 
please, has afforded a rather laborious and harassing occupation. 


if am, &c., 
AneurRiIn OwENn. 





CAMBRIA ROMANA.—ANGLESEY. 


For some years past I have endeavoured to trace the 
course of the Sarn, a Roman road leading from Talyvoel 
on the Menai, opposite to Caernarvon (SeGcontivM ), across 
the Isle of Anglesey to Caergybi, or Holyhead, and the 
following is a summary of the results obtained :— 

It follows the course of the present road from Talyvoel, 
past Erw Goch, over Sarn Goch by Ty’n y Goedan, be- 
yond which it is. very perfect for a short distance; it 
follows the road to Pen yr Allt, where it turns to the left, 
and is again seen, in the flat ground below, at Ty’n y 
Llidiart, Tygwyn and Taldrwst. It is difficult to say 
through. what part of the village of Dwyran it passed ; 
but it apparently crossed the river Braint,.a little above 
the Felyn Wen mill-pool, where there are remains of an 
old bridge, now some feet under water; a short distance 
beyond this there is a small portion, tolerably perfect, 
near Tycerrig ; no further traces until you come to Llan- 
fair y Cwmmwd, where there is a piece of the Sarn 
running north-west towards Cefn Bodengan. It is lost 
— until within a short distance of Frondeg Farm, 
where (in 1856) a portion of it, pointing north-east, was 
very perfect, but has since been removed. It here turned 
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again to the north-west, and fell into the road from New- 
borough to Llangaffo somewhere at the back of Frondeg, 
probably near where the old inscribed stone now stands. 
All trace is now lost until you come to Llangaffo New 
Church, at the back of which a portion is visible for a 
short distance. After this all traces are lost, but I think 
it must have again fallen in with the present road to the 
Holland Arms. I cannot say, positively, that any of it 
is visible along the course of this road, though there is 
something rather like it a little on this side of the Berw 
Gate. Between the Holland Arms and Caint there are no 
decided traces, unless the slight indications at Tymawr, 
near Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog (Old Church) and Nant may 
be supposed to be continuations of it. It must have 
turned towards Llangefni at or near Caint, as I think it 
may be traced in the road as you go down into Llan- 
gefni. It makes its appearance again, beyond Llangefni, 
in a road that crosses from the old to the new post road, 
near Tynycoed, Plas Uchaf, and Ty Llwyd. After this 
it is totally lost, though it probably followed the course 
of the road crossing the great Holyhead road at Cefn y 
Cwmmwd. How far it followed the course of this road 
it is difficult to say, but I think it must have turned 
off by Bodrhwy, as it is visible a little beyond this at 
Ceryg Engan, again at Ceryg Ceiliog and Ty’n y Bont; 
here its course through the village of Gwalchmai is lost. 
It again appears near Hafod y Llwyn, and Melin Stry- 
dan, Pen Terfyn, Tynewydd Factory, Ty Trannan, Bryn 
Bychan, Allwyn Goch, Allwyn Ddu (very plain near 
these last places), and so towards Caer Helen, which it 
passes-a little to the left, then to we y Buarth, Caer- 
pri and Caer Ceiliog. Here I think the Holyhead road 
alls in with its course. It is impossible to trace it be- 
tween this and Pont Trepontor, at which point it must 
have crossed into Holyhead Island. The first indica- 
tions of it within the island are to be met with near a 
chapel, not far from a farm called Castell; beyond this 
its course is lost for some distance; however, a conside- 
rable portion of it is visible leading up to the farm of 
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Tref Arthur, and beyond this again along the course of 
the road until you come a little beyond a very curious 
sepulchral monument, in a field not far from Tyddyn 
Bach; beyond this 1 failed in making out any more of 
the Sarn, though it probably followed the course of this 
road by Hén turnpike into Holyhead. 

If what is above indicated be marked on the Ordnance 
map of this district, a tolerably connected line will be 
made out, varying in its course according to the dif_i- 
culties presented by the several marshes which it was 
forced to turn. 

Another line is supposed to have crossed the island 
from Beaumaris (Bryn Brython) to Holyhead; but the 
tracing of this is not yet completely determined. 

W. Wywn Wits, Junr. 


BARDSEY ABBEY.—GRANT OF PRAYERS, A.D. 1464. 
(From the Original amongst the Hengwrt MSS. ) 


Rosertus dei pacienciad Abbas monasterii Sanctorum de 
Enlly,’ et eiusdem loci conventus, carissimis nobis in 
christo Mevrich Vychan, et Angharat consorti eius,* Salu- 
tem, et post presentis vite cursum gaudiis adjungi Spiri- 
tum beatorum. Immensam devotionem, quam ob Dei 
reuerenciam, ad nostrum habitis monasterium, sincere 
_ caritatis affectu considerantes, ac pie acceptantes, cupientes 
quod vobis vices reddi, salutares, vos igitur, proles, ves- 
trique parentes, ad vniuersa et singula nostri conventus 
suffragia, Tenore presentium, In vita pariter, et in morte, 
recipimus plenam vobis participacionem omnium bonorum 
spiritualium ; Concedendo que per nos et successores 
nostros operari dignabitur, Clemencia saluatoris ; Insuper 
adiicientes vobis de gratia speciali, ut cum venerit obitus 


1 This is probably Robert Meredith, Abbot of Bardsey, mentioned 
in Sir John Wynn’s History of the Gwydir Family. 
? Of Nannau, ancestors to the Nanneys and Vaughans of that place. 
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vestri, una. cum representatione presentium, in nostro locali 
capitulo nuntiatus fuerit, ut fiat pro vobis idem quod pro 
nobis confratribus, fieri consueyvit. Datum in domo nostra 
capitulari, sexto die Januarii, sub nostro sigillo communi, 
Anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo 
quarto. , 





THE EARLS, EARLDOM, AND CASTLE OF PEMBROKE. 
No. VII. 
(Continued from p. 97.) 


THE DIVISION OF THE INHERITANCE. 


Upon the death of the two last Earls of Pembroke, in 
1245, such of the inheritance as did not, upon the failure 
of heirs male, revert to the crown, was divided between 
the sisters, and was the subject of a formal deed of par- 
tition in that same year, to which deed reference is occa- 


sionally made in the public records. 

These sisters, coheirs, were five in number, and their 
immediate descendents, next to be described, were very 
numerous. 

I.—Maud Mareschal, married, first, Hugh le Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, and had issue, Roger and others. She 
married, secondly, William Earl Warren and of Surrey, 
ob. 1240, by whom she had Earl John, who married 
Alice le Brun, half sister to Henry ILI. 

Maud survived her brothers and two husbands, and 
had Catherlow or Carlow, in Ireland, and Hampsted- 
Mareschal, Berks, said by Milles to ‘have carried the 
mareschalship. 3rd Qetober, 1245, she had her share in 
her brother’s lands, saving the dower of Ela? .the earl’s 
widow ; .and, in the same year, the custody of the castle 
of Cumburg (Dug. Bar..i. 77); and, 30 Henry ILI., on 
tthe death of her last brother, she had, as “ marescalla,” 
from jthe king in person, livery of the mareschal’s rod, 
and power to sit by.deputy in the Exchequer. (ZH. of 
. i..47.) She,delivered the,rod to her son Roger. (L. 


ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. 2C 
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Hib. 33.) She also had custody, until her death, of the 
castle of Striguil. 

Milles gives her a third husband, Walter, Lord Dun- 
stanvill, who died 1269. 

Maud died 27th March, 32 Henry III., 1247-8, and 
was buried, and had an obit at Tintern. Her four sons, 
Roger, Hugh, Ralph, and John, bore her corpse into the 
choir. Roger had respite, 19th July, 1249, of £40, due 
as his share of the dower of Alianor, Countess of Pem- 
broke. (ot. C. R. ii. 57; and Exc.e R. F. ii. 33, 57.) 
In 1252 he claimed, as Earl Mareschal, the palfrey of 
the King of Scotland, knighted at his marriage with the 
daughter of Henry III. at York. This was disallowed, 
because the king was of rank to knight himself. Roger 
died 1270, and was succeeded as Earl Mareschal, and 
Lord of Catherlow, by his nephew Roger, who died s. p. 
1306. 

From Maud Mareschal also descended Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, who died 11 Henry VI., seized 
of the castle, manor, and borough of Striguil, and the 
manor of Todenham. He also had Carlow. (Dug. 
Bar. i. 131; Milles.) 

[].-—-Joan Mareschal, married Warine de Munchensy. 
Her descendents had the Earldom of Pembroke and 
Lordship of Wexford. 

IlI.— Isabel Mareschal-married, first, in 1214, Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, who died 14 
Henry III., leaving Earl Richard, who had Kilkenny, 
- and died 1262. A daughter, Isabel, married Lord 
Braose, of Gower; and another, Susan, married Gwen-. 
ynwen, Lord of Powis, and was mother of Griffith, Prince 
of Powis, and of Gilbert de la Pole. (Milles, 355.) 

Kilkenny remained in the De Clares, and was granted 
by patent, 1296, to Ralph de Monthermer, who married 
Joan, Countess Dowager of Gloucester. (ZLib. Hib. 33.) 

Isabel Mareschal married, secondly, in April, 15 Henry 
III., Richard, Earl of Cornwall, a younger son of King 
John. She was his second wife, and was mother of John, 
Henry, assassinated at Viterbo, 56 Henry III., Richard, 
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and Nicholas, all of whom seem to have died s. p., since 
his successor, Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was son to 
Saunchia, the earl’s third wife, who died 1272. (Dug. 
Bar. i. 765.) 

Isabel died, in childbed, at Berkhampstead, 1239-40. 
While dying she cut off the tresses for the beauty of 
wifich she was so celebrated, and confessed her sins. Her 
child, Nicholas, according to M. Paris, died with its 
mother, and both were buried at Beaulieu, a Cistercian 
abbey in Hampshire, founded by King John. 

1V.—Eve Mareschal married William de Braose, of 
Bergavenny, Lord of Brecknock, who was put to death 
by Llewelyn, 14 Henry III., in which year she had her 
dower. The wife of a De Braose, notwithstanding their 
episcopal relative of Hereford, could scarcely expect a 
peaceable life, and she shared the royal displeasure with 
her brother Richard. However, 18 Henry III., she was 
in favour; and, 24 Henry III., her brother Gilbert was 
directed to surrender to her children the barony of St. 
Clere. She probably had died in that year, and thus did 
not share in the wealth that flowed in upon her children. 

She had five daughters, Mareschal and Braose coheirs. 
They had, besides much other property, the castle of 
Haverford, and the Irish lordship of Ossory. (Z. Hib. 
33; and Dug. Bar. i. 182.) 

The daughters of Eve Mareschal were 

(a.) Isabel Braose, who married David, son of Prince 
Llewelyn, and died s. p. 

(B.) Maud Braose, who married Roger Lord Mortimer, 
of Wigmore, (Plac. de Q. W. 273,) son of Lord Ralph 
by Gwladys Ddu, daughter of Prince Llewelyn. He 
was Lord of Melyenydd, jure uxoris (Jones’s Brecon, 
lii. 135); and, 31-2 Henry III., had livery of certain 
Mareschal lands in England and Ireland. He died 10 
Edward I., 1282. Maud was alive, and appears as a 
Mareschal coheir, 21 Edward I. Jones says she finally 
married Brian de Brampton. 

(c.) Eve Braose, who had Totnes, (Pole’s Devon, 44,) 
Abergavenny, and Kilgerran, and the service of Meredith 
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ap Rhys-Crik for Emlyn. She married William, son and 
heir of Willidm de Cantelupe, and brother to Thomas, 
Bishop of Hereford, who gave his arms to that see, and 
was canonized 34 Edward I. They had a son George, 
lord of the honour of Totnes, et. 3 years at his father’s 
death, and in ward to Eleanor, wife to Prince Edward, 
55 Henry III., and who died s. p., 3 Edward I., and two 
daughters eoheirs. 

(a.) Meélicent de Cantelupe, ob. 27 Edward I., who had 
Totnes, (Pole’s Devon, 12,) married, first, Stephen de 
Montalt; and had isste Richard de Montalt, enumerated 
as a Mareschal coheir; and, secondly, Eudo, or*lvo de 
la Zouch, who had the wardship of Agatha Ferrars, also 
a coheir, which he sold to Roger Mortimer, who married 
her to his son. Totnes remained in the male line of 
Zouch until forfeited, temp. Richard II. (Pole, 12.) 

They had issue William Lord Zouch, of Haringworth, 
who married Matilda, daughter and heir of John Lord 
Lovel, by Isabel, daughter and coheir of Ernald de Bosco, 
(Pole, 294,) and who appears, 9 Richard II., as a coheir 
of Mareschal and Cantelupe. - (Rolls of P. iii. 79.) 

Melicent de Cantelupe is called De Montalt, 12 
Edward I.; and, 21 Edward I., she appears as widow of 
La Zouch. 

(b.) Joan de Cantelupe, the younger coheir, married 
Sir Henry de Hastings, her maternal first cousin, and 
will be noticed afterwards as ancestress of the Earls of 
Pembroke of that name. 

(p.) Eleanor Braose inherited the baronies of Breck- 
nock and La Hay. She married Humphrey Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford and Essex, and probably died 1251, as in 
that year Humphrey had livery of her inheritance as a 
Mareschal coheir. He died 1275. (Dug. Bar. i. 181; 
Eac. e R. F. ii. 113.) The heirship had already been 
claimed, 32 Henry III., by the sisters Maud, Eve, and 
Eleanor. (Cal. &. P. 22.) Humphrey and Eleanor 
had issue Humphrey, who died v. p., leaving Humphrey, 
Earl of Hereford and Essex, who, in 12 and 2] 
Edward I., appears asa Mareschal coheir. He died 1297. 
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(z.) Ada Braose married Henry Lord Hastings, and 
was mother of Sir H. de Hastings already mentioned. 

V.—Sybil Mareschal had Kildare and Luton on the 
death of Countess Eleanor, in 1274. This latter manor, 
with Woodspene and Newbury, passed to Mohun, Kyme, 
and Hugh Mortimer, with their wives. (Lyson’s M. B. 
Beds., 107,317,371.) She married William de Ferrars, 
Earl of Derby, ob. 1254. He had previously married 
Margaret,’ daughter and coheir of Roger de Quincy, Earl 
of Winchester, by whom he had issue male. He died 
23rd March, 1254, leaving, by Sybil, seven daughters, 
coheirs of their mother. 

They were 

(a.) Agnes de Ferrars, who had Kildare, and married 
William de’ Vesci, of Alnwick, and had William de Vesci, 
a Mareschal coheir in 1292-3. 

(s.) Agatha de Ferrars,* for whose marriage Eudo la 
Zouch gave, in July, 1253, 150 marks to the king, she 
being a royal ward as a Pembroke coheir, (Eyton, iii. 
39,) married, 1255, Hugh de Mortimer, of Chelmarsh, 
co. Salop, younger brother of Roger, who married his 
wife’s first cousin, Maud de Braose, and son of Ralph, 
ob. 1246, fifth Baron of Wigmore, by Gwladys, daughter 
of Prince Llewelyn. He had j. u. seizin of homage in 
Flemingstrasse, co. Pembroke. He lost a horse in the 
king’s service at Kenilworth, and, therefore, 26th October, 
1266, a debt of forty marks due upon the Mareschal 
estate was forgiven to his wife and himself. (Eze. e. R. 
F. ii. 447.) Agatha had one-seventh of the Ferrars 
share of the Pembroke inheritance. As Agatha de Mor- 
timer, she had summons to send service at a muster in 
1277, and died 1306. (Eyton, iii. 39.) 

Their son, Henry of Chelmarsh, did homage as heir of 
his mother in 1306, and died in 1317, leaving issue male. 
(Eyton, iii. 39.) 

(c.) Sybil de Ferrars married Franco de Bohun, of 


1 Eyton calls Margaret his second wife. (iii. 39.) 
* Seventh and youngest daughter. (Eyton, Salop, iii. 39.) 
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Midhurst, who was called on by the sheriff of Sussex 
to pay £217 2s. 10d. on the Mareschal inheritance. 
(Madox, i. 48.) 

They had issue, John de Bohun, ob. 12 Edward I.; 
who was father of James de Bohun, who married Joan, 
daughter and coheir of William de Braose, of Bramber. 

(p.) Isabel de Ferrars married, first, Gilbert Basset, of 
Wycomb, who seems to have died s. p.; she married, 
secondly, Reginald de Mohun, of Dunster, his second 
wife. Reginald by his first wife, a sister of Humphrey 
de Bohun, had issue, John de Mohun, who married Joan 
de Ferrars, and had issue. 

Isabel seems to have had by Reginald de Mohun, Sir 
William de Mohun, of Mohun’s-Ottery, who left issue, 
Maria, who married Sir John, and had issue, Sir Nicholas 
Carew, who died s. p., (Pole’s Devon, 128,) and Alianor 
de Mohun, all Mareschal coheirs. 

Early in February, 41 Henry III., Reginald de Mohun 
and Isabel, a coheir of William Earl Mareschal, are sum- 
moned to answer for £217 0s. 10d., being their portion 
of debt of £400 (Madox, i. 48); and he held ten hides 
of land in Mildehall in frank-marriage with Isabel, given 
by William Mareschal originally with his daughter. (7. 
de Nev. 153.) 

Isabel married, lastly, Roger de Leybourne. 

(z.) Eleanor de Ferrars married, first, William de Vaux, 
who died s. p.; and, secondly, Roger de Quincy, Earl of 
Winchester. De Vaux was fined, 31 Henry III., 200 
marks for marrying without the king’s consent. He 
then, on certain conditions as to payment, was allowed 
livery of the inheritance. (#. F., 31 Henry III.; and 
Exc. e R. F., ii. 15.) 

(F.) Joan de Ferrars, who married, first, William 
d’Aguillon; and, secondly, John Mohun, of Dunster, 
half-brother to her nephew, William de Mohun. 

(c.) Maud de Ferrars, who married, first, William de 
Kyme; secondly, William de Vivonia; and, thirdly, 
Aymer de Roche-Canard. 

Besides the five recognized Mareschal coheirs, mention 
is made of 
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Vl.—Ela Mareschal, who married John Mowbray. 
(Jones’s Brecon, iii. 135.) 

The extreme subdivision of the Mareschal estates 
appears by the frequent references made to it in the 
records, and the various enumerations of the coheirs. 
Thus, 3 Edward I., occur a series of precepts to the 
sheriffs of Bucks, Somerset, and Berks, to take seizin of 
the manors of Crendon, Milverton and Otterscombe, 
Newbury, Speenhamland and Woodspene, with a view to 
their partition between certain parties. (A. &. O.i. 25.) 
Thus also, 12 Edward I., there were Gilbert, Earl of 
Gloucester, Roger, Earl of Norfolk, Humphrey, Earl of 
Hereford, William de Valence and Joan his wife, Aymer 
de Roche-Canard and Maud his wife, Agatha and Maud 
de Mortimer, Agnes de Vesci, John, a minor, son of John 
de Mohun, John, a minor, son of William de Mohun, 
John, a minor, son of John de Bohun, Alianor and 
Alice, minors, heirs of William de Mohun, John de 
Hastings, and Melicent de Montalt. All these were 
interested in the manor of Earls-Wytham, Berks. 21 
Edward I., the coheirs were the Earls Gilbert, Roger, and 
Humphrey, William and Joan de Valence, William, son 
of William de Vesci, Agatha and Maud de Mortimer, 
Alianor and Maria, minors, daughters of William de 
de Mohun, John, a minor, son of John de Bohun of 
Midhurst, John, son of John de Bohun, Maud de- Kyme, 
John de Hastings, and Melicent, who was wife of Ivo de 
la Zouch. (Plac. de Q. W. 81, 359.) 

40 Edward I., the heirs of Walter, Earl of Pembroke, 
were Bigod and Valence as above, Richard, Earl of 
Gloucester, the heirs of William de Ferrars, of William 
de Vesci, and the other heirs of Sybil de Ferrars, the 
heirs of Roger Mortimer and Maud his wife, of Eva de 
Braose, of William de Cantelupe and Joan his wife, of 
Humphrey de Bohun and Alianor his wife, of John de 
Monte, Countess Warren, and the Countess of Striguil. 
(Cal. R. P. 180-3. Seldom has a great inheritance 
been so completely broken up as was that of Mareschal, 
within forty years after the death of the last earl. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WELSH. 


Arrempts have been made, in modern times, to prove that 
the general belief of the Welsh being the direct descen- 
dants of the Ancient Britons is entirely erroneous, and 
that the British Isles were colonized by the Gwydhelian 
race, or Irish, long before the appearance of the Cymry, 
or Welsh. As the subject is in every way interesting, 
and important for historic truth, it is within the scope of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association to have these 
theories carefully examined. 

The first propounder of the earlier appearance of the 
Gwydhelian race was Edward Llwyd, a laborious and 
erudite scholar. His Archeologia Britannica was pub- 
lished in 1707. In his Welsh Preface he writes to this 
effect :— 


“The next thing to be proved is that that portion of them 
called Gwydhelians formerly dwelt in England and ‘Wales. 
There are none of the Irish themselves, as far as I know, not- 
withstanding the amount they have written about the history and 
origin of their nation, who maintain that they were:ever possessed 
of England and Wales. And yet, whoever takes notice of many 
of the ancient names of rivers and mountains throughout the 
kingdom, will find no reason to doubt that they were the inha- 
bitants when those names were imposed upon Beis. There was 
no name formerly more common on rivers than uysg, which the 
Romans wrote Jsca, and Osca, and is ‘still called throughout 
England, Ask, Esk, Usk; and Az, Ex, Ox, &c. Now, though 
there be a considerable river of that name in Wales, and another 
in Devon, yet the signification of the word is not understood, 
either in our language or in the Cornish; and not less vain is it to 
look for it in the Welsh or British of Cornwall and Britanny, than 
it would be to search for Avon in the English. The signification 
of the word in Irish is water. And as the words Coom, Dore, 
Stour, Tame, Dove, Avon, &c., in England confess that they are 
no other than the Welsh Cum, Dwr, Ys Dwr, Tav, Dyvi, and 
Avon, and thereby shew the Welsh to be their old inhabitants, so 
do the words Uysk, Lwch, Cynwy, Ban, Drum, Lechlia, and 
several others, make it manifest that the Irish were anciently 
inhabitants of those places, for the meaning of the words in 
their language is water, lake, a chief river, a mountain, a back or 
ridge, a grey stone.” 
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It is no reproach to the memory of Edward Llwyd to 
assert that he has drawn his conclusions from erroneous 
premises, when we know how limited in his time was the 
field for the study of the Welsh. The chief treasures of 
the language were locked up in MSS., and in the posses- 
sion of so many dogs in the manger, who were too 
ignorant to make any use of them themselves, and too 
narrow-minded to allow better qualified persons to have 
access to them. Some of Llwyd’s letters, lamenting this 
difficulty, have appeared in our pages. He never dreamed 
of the transcendent riches of the Welsh language, as 
they have been brought to light, by the persevering 
labour of Dr. Owen Pughe, in his splendid Welsh 
Dictionary. To him, and his coadjutor, the illustrious 
Thames Street furrier, Owen Jones, who published so 
many of the early Welsh documents, the Chltic scholar 


is under the greatest obligation. By the aid of these 
works we have no difficulty in proving that Llwyd has 
committed a fundamental error, in assigning exclusively 


to Irish, words which will be found, on examination, to 
be as pure Welsh as any in the language. 1. Uysh isa 
Welsh word in use at the present day, and though not 
confined to water merely, Gwysg, Wag, have always 
borne the meaning of a stream or current, and this is 
more appropriate to a river than the Irish wtsge, water. 
2. Llwch is a pure Welsh word for a lake, and vultures 
are called Adar y llwch gwyn, birds of the white lake. 
It also existed in the Cornish Zéch, Léh, and the Armoric 
Louch. 3. Cynwy, chief river, is again pure Welsh. Cyn, 
in old orthography Cen, first, or chief; the root of Cynt, 
and Cent, formerly, and Cyntav, and Centar, first, &c., 
which are also written in Cornish, Cen, Cens, Censa, and 
in Armoric Cent, Centa. Wy or Gwy is equally Welsh, 
and enters into a host of words connected with water, as 
Gwydh, a goose, Hwyad, a duck, Gwyach, a grebe, 
Gwymon, sea tang, kc. There is not the least necessity 
therefore to have reference to the Irish cean, a head, and 
uisge, water. 4. Ban, that which is high, or conspicuous, 
a hill, in Cornish Ban also. This is as pure a Welsh 
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word as any in the language, adar ban, mountain birds ; 
uchenaid van, a deep sigh; it also enters into the com- 
position of many words; Banog, conspicuous; Néd banog, 
an article in grammar; Banilev, an outcry; Banon, a 
queen, &c. 5. Drum, a mutation of J7’rum, is again a 
pure Welsh word, and in use at the present day; as 
Trum y ty, ridge of the house. Trum y mynydh, ridge 
of the mountain; rhych a thrum, furrow and ridge. 
6. Lechlia is quoted by Llwyd as the name of a place, 
which no one can point out at the present day; but that 
is of little consequence, for wherever it is, it is not an 
Irish name. Jiéch a slab, or flat stone, is pure Welsh, 
and in common use, and the form is also unchanged, the 
Irish equivalent being written Leac. Lléch is softened 
in Cornish into Zéh, but the Armoric has Leach. Lia 
is very modern Irish, and is the corrupted sound of Liath ; 
this again was a late form, the old Irish being Ziat, and 
is the identical Welsh word Zuit, gray. This is the 
orthography in the ancient Cornish, but in modern 
Welsh it is written Ziwyd, and in Armoric Zoued. Now 
with regard to the words, which Llwyd quotes above, 
to prove that they are derived from the Welsh exclusively, 
unfortunately for his theory, every one of them is common 
to the Irish as well as the Welsh. 1. Cwm, a valley, is 
the Irish Cumar, and the Gaelic Cumar, though now 
obsolete in the latter.’ 2. Dwr, or Dwvyr, is common 
to the six Celtic languages, being written in Cornish, 
Dour; Armoric, Dour; Irish, Dur, Dobhar; Gaelic, 
Dur, Dobhar ; Manx, Doour. It is the same word as 
the Greek twp, and the Sanscrit var, vari, water, dabhra, 
ocean. 3. TFdv, or Taw, meaning silent, (the gently 
flowing river) ; in Cornish, Taw; Armoric, Tdv; exists 
also in Irish Zamh, Taoi; Gaelic, Tamh. 4. Dév, in 
old orthography Dom, tame, or gentle, is again preserved 
in the Irish Zamh of the same meaning; an original 
Celtic term preserved in the Greek dayéw; Latin, domo; 
and Sanscrit dam. 5. Avon, a river. I cannot under- 
stand why Llwyd attributed this word exclusively to the 
Welsh, being the common Irish, Abhan, or Amhan; 
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Gaelic, Abhuinn, or Amhuinn; and Manx, Awin. An 
original Celtic term, preserved in the Latin amnis, and 
the Sanscrit apnas, liquid, which is derived from the root 
ab, to go, or move, being the same as the Welsh aw, ab, 
abh, av, to go. I think after this elucidation that Edward 
Llwyd’s authority is of no value whatever to support the 
theory of the anti-Welsh school, and I may now pass 
on. The next work of importance, on which great 
labour has been bestowed in order to arrive at the history 
of the colonization of these isles, is Chalmers’s Caledonia. 
It was published in three 4to. volumes, in 1807. It isan 
expensive work, but a valuable one, and to be met with 
only in a good historical library. Chalmers had the able 
assistance of Dr. Owen Pughe, and he proves beyond 
cavil, from the topographical nomenclature, that the 
original language of the South of Scotland was the 
Welsh, and not Irish or Gaelic; consequently the Cale- 
donii were of the same race as the Ancient British. So 
far I believe him to be right; but he has gone on to prove 
too much; for, finding the Picts established in the same 
country at a later period, he assumes that they were the 
direct descendants of the ancient Caledonians, and spoke 
the same language as the Welsh. Edward Llwyd had 
long before assumed that the Picts were a Welsh race, 
and for the same reasons. The anti-Welsh school have 
greedily snatched at this idea, and even improved upon 
it, denying that the Welsh are descended from the 
Ancient Britons at all, but that they are immediately 
derived from the Picts. Now few theories can be upset 
so readily as the deriving of the Welsh from the Picts, 
or even making them of the same race. We have the 
unimpeachable authority to the contrary, of one who 
lived when the Pictish language was spoken. The Vene- 
rable Bede, who wrote down to the year 731, tells us, 
“This island at present, following the number of the books in 
which the Divine law was written, contains five nations, the 
English, Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins, each in its own 
peculiar dialect cultivating the sublime study of Divine truth.” 


As the Scoti undeniably spoke the Irish language, 
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they could not have been Britons, nor yet could the Picts 
have spoken the British language. These were an alien 
race, who are first mentioned by Eumenius, in his Pane- 
pyric on Constantius, which was pronounced in a.p. 297. 
ey were the constant enemies of the Welsh race, and 
in conjunction with the Scoto-Irish, harassed the Welsh 
kingdom of Ystrad Clwyd with their incursions, until 
they took their metropolis of Alelwyd, or Dunbarton, in 
A.D. 756. Bede’s account of the Picts appears to me 
sufficiently decisive of their Scandinavian origin. 


“ At first this island had no other inhabitants but the Britons, 
from whom it derived its name; and, who, coming over into 
Britain, as is reported, from Armorica, possessed themselves of 
the southern parts thereof. When they, beginning at the south, 
had made themselves masters of the greatest part of the island, 
it happened that the nation of Picts, from Scythia, as is reported, 

utting to sea in a few long ships, were driven by the winds 

eyond the shores of Britain, and arrived on the northern coasts 
of Ireland, where, finding the nation of the Scots, they begged 
to be allowed to settle among them, but could not succeed in ob- 
taining their request. The Bicts, as has been said, arriving in 
this island by sea, desired to have a place granted them in which 
they might settle. The Scots answered that the island could not 
contain them both. The Picts, therefore, sailing over to Britain, 
began to inhabit the northern parts thereof. In process of time, 
Britain, besides the Britons and the Picts, received a third nation, 
the Scots, who migrating from Ireland under their leader, Reuda, 
either by fair means, or by force of arms, secured to themselves 
those settlements among the Picts which they still possess. Again, 
Ireland is properly the country of the Scots, who, migrating from 
thence, as has been said, added a third nation in Britain to the 
Britons and the Picts. There is a very large gulf of the sea, 
which formerly divided the nation of the Picts from the Britons ; 
which gulf runs from the west very far into the land, where, to 
this day, stands the strong city of the Britons, called Alcluith. 
The Scots, arriving on the north side of this, settled themselves 
there.” —Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, chap. i. 

I now come to a writer, who may be considered the 
main stay of the anti-Welsh school, and because no one 
has taken the trouble of refuting his theories, he has had 
the whole field to himself, and he is often quoted by the 
surface-skimming historians of the present day, as having 
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made some wonderful discoveries. Among others may 
be named the compiler of the Pictorial History of 
England. Sir William Betham published in 1834 a 
large octavo volume, entitled, “ The Gael and Cymbri ; 
or an Enquiry into the Origin and History of the Irish 
Scoti, Britons, and Gauls, and of the Caledonians, Picts, 
Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons.”’ It is a common obser- 
vation that writers on Celtic matters are more than half 
mad, so grossly absurd are some of their theories; but I 
think after an analysis of this work, that our readers 
will agree with me that no work on the subject betrays 
so much insanity. I believe the most learned archzolo- 
gists are satisfied that the current of colonization, in the 
earliest times, constantly flowed from the East to the 
West, and the island of Britain must undoubtedly have 
been settled from adjacent Gaul, and Ireland from Bri- 
tain. The first people of these several countries were 
the Celts. Now attend to Betham. 


“Who and whence were the Celte?’ involved investigation 
into the history of all the ancient people of Europe, but it was 
not long before that question was also satisfactorily answered ; a 
strong affinity was palpable between the Celts and the Pheni- 
cians, their language, religion, and institutions not only appear 
to have been similar, but identical; they not only traded with, 
but colonized Spain, the British Islands, and Celtic Gaul. Thus 
the long sought problem is solved.”—(Preface, viii.) “‘ The dis- 
covery that in the Irish a people still exist who speak the lan- 
guage of the Phenicians, is of the first historical importance.”— 
(p. Xvili.) 

He then proceeds to inform us that the Phenician Celtz 
were first settled in Ireland, and from thence passed over 
to Britain and Gaul, and that subsequently Gaul was 
subjected to their yoke.—(p. 17.) Now what proof does 
he give of this wonderful theory? Here it is. 


“The Phenicians were called so, because they were a nation 
of sailors, or mariners, as the word Phenice intimates—(being in 
Irish)—feine, a ploughman, and oice water—a plougher of the 
sea, a most emphatic and very expressive term. From this last 
word oice, is derived the ocean—oice, water, and cean head, 
principal, or chief. The great or chief water or sea. The Pheni- 
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cians were the great ploughers of the sea, or navigators. They 
were also maiiek Scuits, from the same cause—scuite is a ship, 
and a wanderer by sea as well as by land, therefore, the Pheni- 
cian Irish were called Scoti.”—p. 64. , 


This is the style of his reasoning, and if he had been 
master even of the Irish language, he would have known 
that oice and cean would have given the meaning of 
water-head, not head water. Had he known Welsh he 
would have seen that feine is only a dialectic variety 
of gweini, a waggoner, or servant; and aig is also 
Welsh for sea. Having persuaded himself that: the 
Phenicians spoke Irish, he next proceeds to inquire,— 


““< Were the Welsh the Ancient Britons, who combated against 
Cesar, and, after the fall of the Roman province of Britain into 
the hands of the Saxons, took refuge in Wales, and there main- 
tained their independence, and handed down their language, laws, 
and institutions to their descendants?’ I had always considered 
the affirmative of this proposition true, and although a np 
acquaintance with the Wels ae led to the conclusion that 
it varied essentially from the Gaelic, still it appeared but a 
variance, and I considered the two languages, in their origin, 
essentially the same. a discrepancies and ano- 
malies in the notion of the Welsh being the Ancient Britons, 
which appeared irreconcileable, I determined, in the first ingtance, 
to examine more particularly the construction of the Welsh 
language, and was surprised to find that it differed totally from 
the Gaelic, and had not, in fact, the slightest affinity, unless it 
could: be considered an affinity that a few words are to be found 
in each tongue, which have the same or similar meaning. Having 
thus ascertained that the Welsh and Gael must have been a 
totally distinct and separate people, and, therefore, that the 
ancestors of the Welsh could not have been the Britons who 
fought with Cesar, as they were undoubtedly Gael, the question 
then arose,—‘ who were the Welsh, and when did they become 
possessed of Wales?’”—(Betham, viii.) “ Thus did another diffi- 
culty present itself, of no small magnitude, which, however, was 
eventually surmounted. Llwyd and Rowland, two of the most 
eminent Welsh writers, had unwillingly been coerced into the 
opinion, that a wag 3 who the Irish language were the 
predecessors of the Welsh in Wales, and gave names to most of 
the places in that country, and all parts of England ;! and that 


1 All this is quite contrary to fact.—R. W. 
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Welsh names of rivers and places, were only to be found in the 
eastern and southern parts of Scotland; therefore, it appears 
clear that the Picts, who inhabited that country, must have been 
the ancestors of the Welsh, and that they conquered Wales, 
Cornwall, and Britanny, on the fall of the Roman empire; and 
calling themselves Cymbri, they were a colony of the Cimbri, a 
people who once inhabited the neighbouring coasts of Jutland, 
the ancient Cimbric Chersonesus, the country opposite the land 
of the Picts. Thus is the origin and history of the Gael and 
Cymbri placed on its true basis, and that is now in harmony, 
which heretofore was confused, anomalous, and contradictory.” 
—(Betham, x.) 


This. is a wy ingenious theory, but unfortunately it 
is the dream of insanity, without a shadow of evidence 


to support it. I commence my refutation by asserting 
that Sir William Betham was entirely ignorant of the 
Welsh language. So far from there being not the 
slightest affinity, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
affinity is most intimate. Fully two-thirds of the voca- 
bulary of the Irish language are identical with Welsh, 


as I have ascertained by absolute enumeration ; the idioms 
and system of forming compounds agree very closely ; 
and the system of forming initial changes is peculiar and 
common to both. A comparison of the first three verses 
of Genesis will convince the most superficial reader of 
their strong affinity. The Irish is,— 

“ Ar ttus do chruthaidh Dia neamh agus (talamh). Agus do 
bhi an (talamh,) gan fhoirm, agus folamh ; agus do bhi ( dorch- 
adus) ar aghaidh an aigein. y nt do chorruigh spiorad De ar 
aghaidh na nuisgeadh. Agus a dubhairt Dia, Biodh solus ann ; 
agus do bhi an solus ann.” 


The Welsh equivalent will be,— 

“Yn twys y creawdh Duw nemh a (daear). Ac a bhu y 
(dhaear ) heb furmh, a folaidh ; ac a. bhu (tywyllwch) ar agwedh 
yr eigion. Ac y cerdhodh yspryd Duw ar agwedh yr wysgoedh. 
Ac y dywedodh Duw, Bid goleu yna: ac a bhu y goleu yna.” 

(Obs.—The Irish ar has its exact equivalent in the 
Armoric er, in the. Jus is the Welsh twys, in old 
orthography tuis, a head, leader, or beginning; the root 
of tywyso to lead, and tywysog, in Irish toiseach, a 
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general. The th in chruthaidh is mute, and in Manx is 
chroo. Talamh if not derived from the Welsh tél, talm, 
is probably connected with the Latin tellus. Instead of 
gan fhoirm, which, as well as the Welsh furv, is borrowed 
from the Latin forma, the Gaelic version has gun dealbh, 
in Welsh delw. Dorchadus is not Celtic, but Teutonic, 
the same as Ang.-Sax. deorc, English dark. The old 
Irish temel being the counterpart of tywyllwch. The Irish 
solus is considered to be formed from the Latin sol, solis, 
the sun, in Welsh haul. But the Welsh goleu existed in 
the old Irish words Gle, Gilus, light.) When it is re- 
membered that the Welsh and Irish languages have been 
distinct for two thousand years, it is very wonderful that 
the affinity should be so very great between modern 
Welsh and modern Irish; but if we compare the earliest 
specimens extant in the old orthography, we shall find 
not only words but whole ‘sentences almost identical. 
The following illustrations are from Zeuss’s excellent 
Grammatica Celtica :— 

“Tr, is lan chiall (est plena notio). W. is lawn pwyll.—p. 199. 
Ir. ni po hetoir do rat digail (non erat promptus ad dandam 
vindictam). W. ni bu hydyr do rodhi dial—p. 459. Ir. dlegair 
do comalnad indhuili rechto (oportet implere omnem legem). W. 
dyledir do comlonad ir-holl raith—p. 460. Ir. ni do digail for 
firianu tuccad recht (non ad vindictam in justos est posita lex). 
W. ni do dial ar wirionau dyccid rhaith—p. 584. Ir. dauir 
anisiu cach-dia im-du-chenn ar-chenn-galar (pone hoc quotidie 
circum caput tuum in dolore capitis). W. doder hwnyma (Arm. 
ann-dra-se) bob-dydh am-dy-benn er-penn-galar.—p. 587. Ir. 
fiad rigu ocus tuatha (coram regibus et populis). W. gwydh 
rhiau ac tudau.—p. 588. Ir. is coir do chach guide dee lia chele 
(est justum cuivis orare Deum pro altero). . ts coir (mod. ys 
cywir) do bawb gwedhio Duw lle ei gile-—p. 603. Ir. is triss- 
an-de-desin bud duine slan et firian (per hec duo fit homo salvus 
et justus). W. is tri ir-dau-ma bid dyn lan a gwirion.—p. 611. 
Ir. is marb in corp tris na sen pecthu (est mortuum corpus per 
vetera peccata). W. is marw ir corph tri ir hen pechodau.— 
p. 611.” 

I might carry on these parallels for the space of many 
pages, but I think that I have advanced enough to prove 
that the affinity between the Irish and Welsh was most 
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intimate, and in these early parallels the difference is 
only dialectical. I have also, J think, proved to demon- 
stration that Sir William Betham was perfectly unquali- 
fied to discuss the origin of the Welsh, but I must add 
one more specimen of his gross absurdities. He writes 
(p. 396),— 


“Had the Roman-Britons been driven into Wales, where, 
according to Welsh writers, they preserved their independence 
and their language, they would have carried with them the lan- 
guage, manners, customs, institutions, literature, and civilization 
of the Romans. What is the fact? The Welsh has less of 
Latin than the language of any nation that passed under 
the Roman sway, which is a strong evidence that they never 
were in permanent subjection to the Romans.” 


Had the writer been at all acquainted with the Welsh 
language, he would have known that there are many 
scores of Latin words borrowed and dovetailed into the 
language during the rule of the Romans, and there can 
be no mistake whatever in picking them out. Such are 
cuvydh from cubitus; cybydh, cupidus; cwran, cothur- 
nus; cweryl, querula; cebystr, capistrum ; cyffin, con- 
finis ; cyffes, confessio ; cymhell, compello ; cymmun, com- 
munio; cyllell, cultellus; Zonawr, Januarius ; Chwevror, 
Februarius ; castell, castellum; menybr, manubrium ; 
padell, patella, &c., &c. (The list in my Dictionary 
contains above five hundred instances. ) Before replacing 
Betham’s book on the shelf of oblivion, by the side of 
other unqualified pretenders on Celtic subjects, I would 
wish to inform some of our members, who seem ready to 
adopt without examination the theories of the anti- Welsh 
school, that their chief oracle, finding that his bold pro- 
a of making the Ancient Britons to be Irish, or 

henician Gael, met with no opposition, ventured on a 


higher flight, and, in 1842, he published ““truria-Celtica. 
Etruscan Literature and Antiquities investigated, or the 
Language of that Ancient and Illustrious People com- 
pared and identified with the Iberno-Celtic, and both 
shown to be Phenician, by Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King-at-Arms, Vice-President of the Royal Dublin 
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Society, F.S.A., M.R.I.A.,” 2 vols. 8vo., Dublin. The 
publication of this work ruined the author’s reputation 
among the learned, and afforded much amusement to the 
critics, in exposing his shallow pretensions, and most 
profound ignorance. A few extracts from an admirable 
review in Blackwood’s Magazine, for April, 1845, which 
is equally suitable to the “ Gael and Cymbri,” will com- 
plete my notice of him. 


“Common sense, without any further learning, might have 
told Sir W. Bethan, that till he stood on some surer ground than 
the coincidence of a single word, even supposing that word a 
genuine one, it would be the excess of folly to venture on such 
an application of a modern language; and further learning (if 
he had possessed it) would have confirmed the suggestion of 
common sense. With a moderate amount of learning he would 
have known that many Etruscan words are preserved, of which 
we know the meaning, but not one of them have the remotest 
resemblance to any Irish word of equivalent meaning. Besides, 
the Phenician equivalents for most of the Etruscan words are 
known, and ought to have been known to any writer wonerabing 
an investigation of either language, and if known to Sir 
Betham, ought at once to have deterred him from this prepos- 
terous attempt. With one exception, there appears in none of 
them the least similarity, either with the Etruscan, or the Irish 
words of like signification. So also in respect of a number of 
Gaulish words, the meanings of which have come down to us, 
and of which no one pretending competency to such inquiries 
ought to be ignorant, but of the existence of which this vice- 
president of a leading literary society of Ireland seems utterly 
unconscious: But fools will rush in where angels fear to tread ; 
and Ignoramus walks with confidence where Eruditus fears to 
take a step. Reader, do not think that Christopher is too severe ! 
For what but condemnation and contempt can any rational mind 
conceive, for a writer so incapable of dealing with even the rudi- 
ments of his subject, and yet so presumptuous in the temerity of 
his ignorance, as to declare that ‘till now not a scintilla of light 
has appeared on the subject of Etruscan antiquities?’ We can 
pardon learned trifling, bat when a man wholly unlearned on a 
subject of the greatest interest to the learned world, presumes to 
dogmatize in this manner, we strip him in an instant, and have 
no mercy in exposing to both learned and simple the nakedness 
of his pretensions.” 


The great defect in all the writers who have attempted 
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to give us the early history of the Welsh and Irish is 
their want of qualification for the task, from not acquiring 
a competent knowledge of both the Welsh and Irish 
dialects. The necessary requirements are most obvious ; 
and yet Edward Llwyd and Professor Zeuss, after an | 
interval of a century and a half, are the only two who 
have acquired a knowledge of both branches. It is quite 
impossible to attain an etymological knowledge of Welsh 
without an intimate acquaintance with Irish, nor of Irish 
without Welsh. After all the crude theories and loads 
of rubbish written on the history and language of the 
Celts, it is quite refreshing to meet with such a work as 
the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. This is by far the 
most profound and accurate work on the subject, and is 
evidently the result of years of labour and research. The 
opinion of so accomplished a scholar carries with it the 
greatest weight, and completely overthrows the idea of 
the Gwydhelians preceding the Cymry in the occupation 
of Britain. 


“ Gallicam autem linguam priscam, que post interitum imperii 
Romanorum et invasionem Francorum sensim cessit nove 
Romanice orte in regionibus Gallicis, si non fuit eadem cum 
Britannica, huic tamen viciniorem fuisse quam Hibernice, hec 
presertim ostendunt: 1. Congruentia sonorum quorundam, 
gome differt Hibernica, e. gr. in nominibus Gallicis Litana, 

itavicus, re sunt adhuc Britannice adj. litan, subst. litau, sed 


Hibernice lethan, letha, que imprimis animadvertitur in vocibus 
Gallicis et Britannicis, e. gr. in Petuaria, petorritum, pempedula, 
Penninus deus, Penninum jugum, Epona, Eporedici, Epoman- 
duodurum, convenientibus cum Cambricis petuar (quatuor), pimp 
geese) penn (caput), ep in deriv. epaul, ebaul (pullus), dum 

ibernice est c, ch pro p in iisdem, ut cethir (quatuor), coic 
(quinque), cenn (caput), ech (equus). Non concedo differentiam 
Gallice lingue a Britannica et congruentiam cum Hibernica in 
particula su- in compositis Suessiones, Suanetes, cum eadem vox 
sit Hibernice su-, so-, Britannice autem, ho-, he-, hy-. Hanc enim 
h pro s esse serioris originis atque s primitivam obtinuisse apud 
Britannos adhuc Romanorum etate, docet nomen fluvii Sabrina, 
quod posteriores Britanni et hodierni proferunt Havren ut nomen 
populi Brit. Zedyoovac apud Ptol. servat etiam s pro h hodierni 
subs. brit. hel, helg (Hibern. selg, venatio). Vetustissima autem 
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est haud dubie differentia sonorum .p et c, et obtinet in diversis 
linguis antiquitus, e. gr. in Lat. quatuor, Lituar. keturas et Germ. 
favor (= petuar), Lat. quingue (= cince), Hibern. coic, et Germ. 
fimf (— pimp). er 

es £ rae eadem progressio in lingua Britannica atque in 
Gallica etiam Romanica, operante amplius lingue Gallice ingenio, 
quath progressionem nescit lingua Hibernica, e. gr. transeuntem 
v vel w in gu, gw Britannice et in vocibus Gallicis Romanicis, 

uz Hibernice fit f, item premissam Cambrice i, y, e, ut ¢ 

allice ante conjunctas 2, st, sc. Destitutio mediarum, excussa 
presertim g, in Gallie Romanicis monumentis medii evi wque 
vetusta est atque in Britannicis, tenuium adeo destitutionis 
exempla Romanica Gallica vetustiora sunt quam Britannica. 

” $ Terminationes quedam proprie lingue Britannice, et 
quas ignorat Hibernica, apparentes in vocibus Gallicis vetustis, 
e. gr.—en vel-on nota singularitatis in nominibus plantarum 
yedavovér, oxofrhy, titumen, betilolen, et in nomine loci Gallici 
Aballon (Aballone abl. in Itin., Cambr. vet. aballen, auallen. hod. 
avallen, malus, arbor),—et terminatio numeri pluralis, in nomine 
Germanico ex ore Gallico audito a Cesare Usipeten, quod aliis 


scriptoribus sine terminatione Gallica est Usipi, a eodem 


modo ut apud Plinium sunt juxta Sarumetes etiam Vennonetes, 
qui Ptolemeo vocantur Ovévvovec. 
“4, Voces queedam in nominibus Gallicis vetustis et Britan- 
nicis, quee desunt in Hibernica lingua, Pre aliis nominanda est 
articula inseperabilis gwer-, gur-, gor- usitata etiam in hodierna 
ingua Cambrica, frequens in nominibus propriis virorum com- 
positis Britannicis medii evi, Cambricis et Armoricis, ut in 
nominibus vetustis Gallicis et Britannicis, e. gr. Vercingetorix, 
vertragus, Vernemetum, Vertigernus, etc. cujus particule inten- 
sivee in lingua Hibernica nullum vestigium mihi obvium est.— 
Frequens est etiam vocabulum cun in nominibus Britannicis 
Cunobilinus, Cunotamus, Cunomaglus, Maglocunus, ut in Gallicis 
*Apxuma pn ap. Aristot. Hercynia silva, Hercuniates (populus 
Pannonie) ap. Plin. haud dubie non differt Cambr. hod. cwn 
(summitas, altitudo, in compositis adj. altus), ex quo compos. et 
deriv. erchyniad (elevatio) et deriv. cwnwg (summitas, culmen). 
Hibern. vet. enoce (gl. gibber, gl. ulcus) eodem modo ad Brit. 
cunuc referendum est, ut Hibern. gniu, dogniu (facio) ad Cambr. 
hod. gwna, gwneuthur, et fere videtur transsumtum, cum non ex 
aliis Hibernicis vocibus cognita sit eadem radix et servetur c dura 
finalis, ut in seboce (gl. capus), cujus forma eadem deprehenditur, 
non seboch secundum regulam juxta Cambr. vet. ees, hod. 
hebog. Caratacus nomen viri Guilaaad in inscriptione obvium 
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ap. Grut. in eadem pene forma est nomen viri- Britannicum 
vulgatissimum, in vetustiore Caratauc, in recentiore Caradoc, 
Caradog, dum nonnisi semel mihi occurrit Hibernicum Carthach.” 


The great importance of this extract must be the 
apology for its length. It must now be conceded that 
the first swarm which left the parent: hive in the East, 
and under the name of Celts peopled Gaul and the North 
of Italy, were the same race as the Ancient Britons, and 
it is also now proved to demonstration that their descen- 
dants are the Welsh. I proceed further, and venture to 
assert, not only that the Cymraeg was the first language 
of Britain (England, Wales, and Scotiand), but also the 
first language of Ireland. I also venture. to assert that 
the Irish language, independently as such, never existed 
before its formation in Ireland. An analysis of the Irish 
language proves beyond a doubt that it is a mixture of 
at least three distinct elements ; much the greater portion 
is identical with Welsh, and if you drew out this Celtic 
element, two Irishmen could not hold an intelligible con- 
versation for one minute, and in the three first verses of 
Genesis, as quoted above, talamh, dorchadus, and gan, 
are the only words which are not common to Welsh. 
The next element may be called Teutonic, for there area 
great many words common to Irish with the German 
dialects, and which are unknown to Welsh. Another 
element seems derived from the Basque, as Edward 
Llwyd has shown in his Arche@ologia. All this agrees 
with Irish traditional history, in deriving successive im- 
migrants from Belgium and Spain. It must be remem- 
bered that the Irish contains many of the oldest forms of 
Celtic words, which have been modified by the Welsh, 
and there is still a small number of old words in Irish 
which have been long lost to the Welsh. These often 
have their counterparts in Sanscrit, where also we find 
scores of primitive words common to Welsh and Irish. 
(The importance of studying Sanscrit for the purposes of 
Celtic etymology will be the subject of a future article.) 
The Welsh is infinitely the most copious, and contains 
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more words than all the other dialects added together. 
In comparing the dialects, it must be borne in mind that 
the Welsh has been highly cultivated, and euphonized to 
a greater extent than her daughters, the Cornish and 
Armoric, and the adoption of a phonetic system of 
orthography has thrown over it a disguise which has 
caused the superficial philologist to pronounce the Welsh 
quite a distinct language from the Irish. There is no 
essential difference between modern Welsh and the earliest 
specimens of Welsh in existence. The difference between 
such examples as modern Welsh vy nghi my dog, and Irish 
mo chu, appears enormous, but reduce the two to the 
sna orthography, and you see at once that the 

felsh mi ci and Irish mo cu are identical. After many 
years of study I am led to the inevitable conclusion, that 
the Celtic still exists in the Welsh and Armoric languages, 
and consequently that the Welsh is the oldest living lan- 
guage in esi 
e “La race Celtique, établie dés les temps le plus anciens dans 
l’Europe occidentale, a dé y arriver la premiére, et selon toute 
probabilité elle s’est séparée avant les autres de la souche com- 
mune. Cette circonstance pourrait expliquer peut-étre pour quoi 
les langues Celtiques, 4 cété d’une plus grande richesse en radi- 
caux Indo-Européens, offrent un systéme moins complet de formes 
grammaticales que la plupart des autres branches de la famille ; 
soit qu’a l’epoque de la séparation, l’ensemble de ces formes n’efit 
pas encore atteint tout son developpement, soit, ce qui est plus 

robable, qu’un temps plus long ait exercé, sous ce rapport, une 
influence plus destructive. Quoi qu’il en soit, les analogies de 
ces langues avec le Sanscrit nous reportent a l’epoque la plus 
ancienne a laquelle nous puissions atteindre par la philologie 
comparée, et deviennent ainsi une des données les plus importantes 
pour rechercher quel degré de développement avait atteint la 
langue-mére de toute la famille.”—Pictet’s Letter to Schlegel, in 
the Journal Asiatique. 

Rospert Wiuurams, M.A. 


Rhydycroesau, Oswestry, April 19, 1860. 
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BRETON CELTS. 


Durine my last visit to Britanny, M. Le Men, the keeper 
of the records of the department of Finistére, and one of 
our most active members, informed me that a collection 
of celts, principally of stone, found at Carnac and its 
neighbourhood, might be obtained. He kindly under- 
took the necessary negotiation with the owner of them, the 
aged curé of Erdeven, an adjoining parish, and finally 
succeeded in purchasing them, and remitting them to 
England. Unfortunately this gentleman had not taken 
notes of the particular circumstances under which these 
articles were at various times found by peasants, or the 
children of his school, excepting one, which he, however, 
fails to particularize with sufficient detail to identify it, 
and which was found in the neighbouring sea by men 
dredging for oysters. The four bronze celts were dis- 
covered on a little island near Belz. 

The collection consists of thirty implements of stone, 
and four of bronze, which last are of the usual Breton 
type, one of them bearing a slight ornament, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut. Although other ex- 
amples of the paalstab and ordinary bronze celt occur in 
this country, yet they form the exception to the general 
rule, the great bulk of those discovered being almost uni- 
formly of the same type,—a type almost, if not entirely, 
unknown in this country. There is also another fact con- 
nected with these instruments not undeserving notice, 
namely, the circumstance that they are frequently found 
in considerable quantities. M. Le Men has alluded to 
those found near Pontaven. 

“ Having crossed the Bourg (Moelan) on the way to the sea- 
coast, I found a menhir, almost square, about 18 or 19 feet high. 
Owing to the mending of the road a year before my visit (1858), 
it was found necessary to move a large flat stone, placed at the 
foot of the stone pillar. Underneath this stone were discovered, 
in a square srasel sey the sides of which were composed of dry 
walling, eighty bronze celts of a very common type, placed one 
above the other in regular and symmetrical order.” —Arch. Camb., 
Third Series, v. 185. 
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One of these M. Le Men sent to me, which had never 
been used, being as fresh as if it had been just taken 
from the mould. 

A still larger number was found between Quimper and 
Quimperlé last February, all of the same type, a notice 
of which, together with an elaborate drawing of the only 
ornamented one, has been forwarded to the Journal by 
M. Le Men. 

The stone implements of this collection vary conside- 
rably in size and finish, but not, with few exceptions, in 
form. There are, however, no instances where the sides 
are parallel, like the remarkably fine stone implement 
now in the Museum at Caernarvon, found in the parish 
of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd many years ago. 

With one or two exceptions, the celts that form this 
collection are generally of the same type, one extremity 
being provided with a curved or straight cutting edge, 
the other more or less gradually diminishing to a narrow 
point. The great majority of them have apparently been 
intended to be fitted with bone or wooden handles; some, 
however, especially the larger ones, were perhaps used 
simply by the hand. These primitive stone implements 
seem to have been more frequently pierced with a single 
hole than is usually the case with those found in this 
country, though only one of the present collection is so 
pierced. Some also are left rough where the handle 
would be fastened, while the other portions are carefully 
polished, though in many cases the polishing extends 
equally all over the whole surface. On the carved slabs 
of the chamber at Gafr’innis are several representations 
of the ordinary stone celts, or at least what may be con- 
sidered as such, unprovided with handles; while we have 
what is undoubtedly the figure of a stone celt, provided 
with a handle, on one of the covering slabs of the dolmen 
at Lockmariaker, called the ‘‘ merchant’s table.” 

M. Le Men conjectures that the use of the hole, so 
frequently found, is either for securing the implement 
more firmly with a peg, or for suspending them, when 
without a handle, to the waist, or neck. 
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We now proceed to notice separately this collection. 

1. This is the largest and heaviest, being nearly 11 
inches long, and having a cutting edge of more than 5. 
Its weight is 4 pounds. It is composed of a hard grey 
igneous rock, moderately polished, having a curved 
cutting edge, which bears marks of long, but not severe 
service. From the tapering of its sides, and under and 
upper surfaces towards the other end, it may be used 
very conveniently by an ordinary sized hand, while its 
weight would give it sufficient impetus for effective 
work. 

2. The slender proportions of this specimen, as well as 
the high polish and great care with which it has been 
wrought, seem to point out that it was not intended for 
rough work. It is nearly 9 inches long, and 3 broad at 
its cutting edge, and of a beautiful green porphyry. The 
upper and under surfaces are nearly flat, while the edges 
taper very much towards the handle, which ends in so 
fine a point that a very small hand would conveniently 
grasp it. From its lightness and high finish, it may have 
been, if not a war implement of some chieftain, intended 
for ceremonial or sacrificial purposes. 

3. The general form of this specimen is similar to that 
of No. 1, except that it does not taper off into so small 
a point, and appears to have been better adapted for 
securing to a handle. One side only has been polished. 
Its length is 9 by 33 inches. 

4. This is of the same material as No. 1, but slightly 
different in form, it being remarkably thick and heavy in 
proportion to its length of 7 inches. The smaller end, 
which has been left rough, is not so much reduced in size 
like the preceding ones, thereby giving a more secure 
purchase to the handle. 

5. This celt is of a different form. The cutting edge 
is almost straight, and forms an obtuse angle with the 
main axis, so that the implement presents an obtuse 
angled triangle. It is composed of a reddish porphyritic 
rock, intermixed with quartz. It is also unusually thin, 
the upper and under surfaces having been ground flat. 
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This implement, from its inconvenient form for hand use, 
must have been fitted with a handle. 

6. A well proportioned celt in black basalt, not highly 
polished, measuring 6 inches by 3. 

7. This is a remarkable celt from its thinness, which 
does not, in the thickest part, exceed a quarter of an inch, 
the upper and under surfaces having been worked flat 
with great care. The material is a white stone of por- 
phyritic character, and has been carefully polished. The 
sides are perfectly straight, converging probably to a 
point, for the smaller extremity has been unfortunately 
broken off, as is seen in the enenion: The cutting 


edge is chipped on one part, but in its original state 
formed a considerable curve. This is the only instance 
in the collection furnished with a hole, pierced in the 
usual manner of these implements. This implement ap- 
pears to be so little adapted for ordinary work, that we 
are inclined to class it with No. 2, as intended for cere- 
monial or sacrificial purposes. 

8. A stone celt of the same rock as No. 1, the smaller 
end of which terminates in a very narrow point. The 
cutting edge is now rectilinear; but, as it has been much 
worn, this is not probably its original form. Its thick- 
ness is very considerable in proportion to its other dimen- 
sions, which are about 7 and 3 inches respectively. It 
has never been carefully polished. 

9. This is of the same material as the preceding one, 
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but of somewhat different proportions. There is one slight 
peculiarity in the formation of it, namely, that on one 
side the bevelling towards the cutting edge extends higher 
up towards the smaller end on one surface than the other. 
In most examples this bevelling is found to be nearly the 
same on each side. 

10. One of the surfaces of this celt has been worked’ 
nearly flat, the other being somewhat convex. On this 
same surface a slight concavity, about an inch long, has 
been also worked, but for what purpose is not evident. 
The lower part only has been polished, the upper being 
left rough. The stone is a dark basalt, and is of the same 
dimensions as No. 8. 

11. This is an elegantly formed celt of dark porphyry, 
in perfect preservation, and highly polished, except to- 
wards its smaller end, where the stone is left in a rough 
state. Its length is 54, and greatest breadth 24 inches. 

12. This also is very similar to the preceding one, but 
an inch shorter. One of the sides has been worked flat, 
nearly to the smaller extremity. The edges near the part 
where it would be clasped by a split handle are left rough, 
or have been intentionally worked into rough excrescences, 
as if for the more secure fastening of the handle. 

13. A very perfect example, in dark green porphyry, 
highly polished. Both surfaces have been worked nearly 
flat. It is nearly of the same dimensions as No. 12. 

14. This is a rudely-formed implement, of light coloured 
igneous rock, about 5 inches long and 2 broad. It may 
have been once well provided with a cutting edge, which, 
having been worn away by use, or otherwise, the imple- 
ment has subsequently been converted into a kind of 
hammer, for the broken or worn edge has been carefully 
ground down, and not left in a mutilated condition. 

15. This is made of the same kind of stone as No. 1, but 
bearing traces of a dark brown polish. The cutting edge 
is slightly rounded, and apparently never finer than it is 
at present, as if intended for rude work. The thickness 
is very considerable in proportion to its other dimensions, 
which are 44 and 24 inches. 
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16. A representation of this article (which does not, 
however, convey an accurate idea of the proportions) is 
given in the accompanying cut. Its form differs in a 
remarkable degree from all the preceding examples, an- 
swering exactly to the modern chisel. It would even 
now serve as a common turnscrew, the cutting edge 
(hardly half an inch broad) being as perfect as when it 


first came out of the maker’s hand. The length of this 
specimen exceeds 5 inches. The angles of the sides have 
also been carefully worked round, and slightly converge 
towards the opposite extremity, as if intended to have 
been inserted into a hollow bone or wooden handle. 

17. Like No. 14, this example has undergone a second 
grinding. A large fragment has been chipped off by some 
accident, carrying away with it a portion of its cutting 
edge. Attempts have been subsequently made to grind 
down the fractured part so as to fit it for further use. 
It has only been slightly polished. Its length (which is 
double its breadth at the cutting edge) is nearly 4 inches. 

18. This specimen, which is of the same material as 
the preceding one (a light green igneous rock), has been 
still more extensively damaged, the cutting edge having 
been quite destroyed by extensive chippings, extending 
two or three inches. No attempt has been made at any 
regrinding, but the other extremity seems to have been 
used instead, the marks of service being very evident. 

19, 20. Both these are made of the same kind of stone 
as No. 5, similar in form, and nearly equal in size. The 
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smaller extremity of the lesser of the two has not been 
worked to a narrow point, as usual, and has been left in 
a rough state. The length of the larger is 4 inches, and 
double the breadth. The dimensions of the smaller one 
are about half an inch less. 

21. An elegant specimen of dark porphyry, highly 
polished, and carefully worked with a straight cutting 
edge. It is in a nearly perfect condition, and under 3 
inches in length. 

22. This celt is of red porphyry, slightly polished, 
and unusually thin, being only a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Its length is about 3 inches, and greatest 
breadth 2. The small end, which was originally worked 
to a fine point, has been chipped, as if that part also had 
been used as a tool. 

23. This example is very similar to the last mentioned 
one in shape and material, except that it is of a lighter 
colour, and is more massive. 

24. This appears to be another example of a celt, 
which has undergone a second manipulation. It is rudely 
formed of black basalt, and has never been polished. 
What was once probably the cutting edge has been 
ground away entirely, so as to form it into a kind of 
hammer, either extremity of which could be used accor- 
ding to the work required. It is less than 4 inches long, 
and about 2 broad, but very thick and heavy for its size. 

25. This is about the same size as the last, but not so 
heavy or massive; the lower part only has been polished, 
the other part being left rough. 

26. The only peculiarity to be observed in this speci- 
men is, that one side has been ground flat and slightly 
polished, the other as usual slightly convex, and left 
rough. Its length is little more than 3 inches. 

27. This is formed of a hard grey rock, similar to those 
of our Lower Silurian. It has never been polished, 
though the surfaces have been worked flat with some care. 
The point of the smaller extremity has apparently been 
broken off by violence. 

28. A small but perfect example in green porphyry, 
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highly polished, with a straight cutting edge, of the same 
dimensions as 27, namely, 34 inches long by 2 broad. 

29. Another of the same size, but not so perfect, in 
red porphyry, the extremity of its handle having been 
slightly damaged. 

30. This is the smallest specimen in the collection, and 
is given one-third less in the cut. It has apparently 
been little used, as the cutting edge, which is curved, 
is perfect. Its weight barely exceeds an ounce. As an 


instrument of offence it could not have been very formi- 
dable, and, if used as a tool, it was probably employed 
on work where delicacy of hand was more wanted than 
vigour of arm. It is carefully polished. The material is 
a close, greenish-grey rock, not unlike that of which the 
large one No. 1 is made. 

The four bronze celts, which form part of the collection, 
were found many years ago lying together on a small 


Mayu 


island in the estuary of the river Blavet, opposite the 
parish of Belz, or, according to the author of the Dra- 
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contium, the site of the principal oracle of the Armorican 
Bel, the Roman Belus; one of these only has a rude 
ornament, as here given; but all are exactly of the same 
form, weight, &c., being nearly 6 ounces in weight, and 
5 inches long. Three of them may have come from the 
same mould. This is the almost universal type of the 
celt found in Britanny in such large numbers. These 
implements are generally rudely cast, very light and thin. 
All that have come under my notice, which have been 
found in various localities in Britanny, have nearly the 
same uniform colour, a light yellowish green, quite dis- 
tinct from those dark and varying shades which may be 
generally observed in the ordinary celts of our own 
collections, some of which vary from a rich deep green 
almost to positive black. 
E. L. B. 


ORNAMENTED BRETON CELTS. 


An interesting discovery was made on the 17th of 
February last, near the village of Ergué Armel, about a 
mile and a half from Quimper, and near the side of the 
Roman road leading thence to Quimperlé. _ 

A labourer, who was digging in a field belonging to 
the village of Kerlaéron, found, at the depth of about a 
foot, two earthen vessels of moderate height, but very 
considerable dimensions in other respects, placed near 
each other. Oneof these wasempty. The other inclosed 
168 bronze celts, carefully arranged, and of the ordinary 
square form, and provided with a loop, as usual, on one 
side. These implements only differed from one another 
in their dimensions, but the difference even between the 
largest and smallest was very trifling, merely, in fact, 
sufficient to prove that they were formed in different 
moulds. Only one of them was ornamented. Its length 
is nearly six inches, and the cutting edge two; while the 
aperture intended to receive the handle forms a square, 
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each side of which slightly exceeds an inch. Between 
this part and the loop, on one side, are three mouldings 
(bourrelet) separated from one another by a kind of 
gorge. The middle one of these is ornamented with 
lines, running obliquely from left to right, presenting the 
appearance of a torsade, or twisted moulding. Similar 
oblique lines, but turned in the opposite direction, namely, 
from right to left, ornament the intervening space, which 
separates the intermediate from the third moulding. 
« This moulding, that is, the one nearest the loop, is, like 
the first, perfectly smooth, but from it spring at right 
angles six slight shafts in relief, about one and a half 
inches long, terminated on one face of the instrument by 
little rings, on the other by knobs of the same dimensions. 
This latter face is, moreover, somewhat less ornamented. 
These shafts, which are parallel at equal distances from 
each other are separated in their lower portions by double 
qblique lines. The creases usually observed on these im- 
plements, and which are caused by the imperfect junction 
of the two halves of the mould, have in this instance 
been carefully removed by the file, the traces of which 
are very evident. On three of the faces is seen that 
peculiar glaze or varnish, so similar to the patina found 
in Roman brass coins. This celt, of which the accom- 
panying illustration gives a correct representation, is the 
property of the Mayor of Ergué Armel ; the others have 
been dispersed. 

The vessels, of which one inclosed these instruments, 
are composed of a coarse gravelly material, mixed with 
particles of mica, and fragments of quartz, some of which 
were nearly three-fifths of an inch in thickness. They 
had evidently been formed on a lathe, as indicated by the 
spiral lines left by the hand of the workman in the 
interior. 

Many explanations have at various times been given 
as to the manner in which these implements were used. 
My own impression is, they were fitted with straight 
handles, and hurled against the enemies as javelins. The 
loop on one of its sides was useful in securing the handle, 
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as well as enabling a person, by passing a leather thong 
through it, to carry several of them together at once. 
As to the conjecture offered by some archeologists, that 
these were intended as wedges to secure the stakes of the 
tents of Roman soldiers, I can hardly persuade myself 
that it is made seriously. . 

The celt, of which the above is a detailed description, 
is the only one of its kind, as far as I am aware, that has 
been discovered in Lower Britanny ; but M. Dorn, of 
Quimper, Juge du Tribunal, possesses one found near © 
Rennes, which is also ornamented, but not so richly, 
although a strong analogy exists between the two. This 
> "Rg has, on two surfaces, the same narrow parallel 
shafts, which are terminated by little rings, with one 
exception, which are also provided with a small central 
knob. The pattern is the same on both surfaces, with the 
exception of the small annulet on the edge, which occurs 
only on one. M. Du Noyer has given, in the Archeo- 
logical Journal (vol. iv. p. 328, plate 1, fig. 8), the 
exact counterpart of this ornamentation, except that in 
M. Dorn’s celt one of the central knobs is wanting ; but 
this is probably the result of accident. In the specimen 
figured by M. Du Noyer, and in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, the slender shafts terminating in 
the annulets extend nearly the whole length of the side, 
whereas, in the Breton example, they do not reach 
beyond the side loop. The length also of the former 
implement is little more than 34 inches, so that the actual 
lengths of the small shafts are not so unequal. In the 
same plate (No. 9) is also given an example of the tor- 
sade, or twisted moulding, seen in the celt found at Ergué 
Armel, though not applied exactly to the same purpose. 
In the Irish specimen there are six torsades close to each 
other, forming a kind of band placed opposite to, and 
equal in breadth to, the side loop, and constituting the 
only ornament. This celt is 44 inches long, and is also 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The next example of the ornamented celt presents a 
very simple pattern, consisting merely of two lines run- 
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ning parallel with the sides; it is the same on both 
surfaces. A somewhat similar arrangement occurs on a 
small stone celt, at present, or lately, in the possession of 
the Mayor of Plouharnel, near Carnac, and which was 
discovered in one of the magnificent dolmens or crom- 
lechs of that place, together with a large collection of 
miscellaneous objects, including a massive gold collar. 

There can be no doubt as to the nature of this dis- 
covery at Ergué Armel. It was evidently the armoury of 
some Gaulish chief, whose “ hache de parade” I take this 
ornamented celt to have been, and which he might have 
used also in the battle-field—while the others, less precious 
implements, were his ordinary missiles of warfare. It is 
less easy to explain why they were thus concealed, and 
one can only offer conjectures, as, after the most diligent 
search, I could discover no traces of sepulture. 

I have already mentioned that this discovery was made 
on the side of the Roman road from Quimper to 
Quimperlé. About half a mile distant from the spot, 
some years ago, a discovery of a different, but not less 
interesting, character was made, on examining a tumulus 
formed of earth and stones, about four feet high and 
twenty-five in circumference. This monument contained, 
in a line running north and south, a little more than a 
yard from each other, three stone pillars, or upright cut 
stones firmly fixed in the earth, and each about a yard 
high. One of these stone pillars was square, the other 
two round, and they each stood in the middle of four 
urns placed round their bases, and filled with burnt bones. 
A coin of Trajan, a bronze bracelet, and an iron imple- 
ment, very much oxydized, and thought to have been part 
of a short sword, were, with the urns, the only articles 
found. This discovery occurred in the village of Pen ar 
C’hoat, which is also situated in the commune of Ergué 
Armel, the owner of which, M. Le Guay, has carefully 
preserved the stone pillars at his residence of Cleuziou, 
the greater part of the other objects being at present in 
. the Public Library of Quimper. 

Quimper, May, 1860. R. F. Le Men. 





THE EARLY INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED STONES 
OF WALES. 


(Continued from p. 136.) 


THE CLYDAI STONES. 


Durinc the last meeting of this Association, held at Car- 
digan, in August, 1859, I took the opportunity of visi- 
ting and inspecting three very interesting early inscribed 
stones in the parish of Clydai, a few miles south of 
Newcastle Emlyn, to which my attention had been kindly 
directed by Mr. Vincent and by Dr. Jones, whose char- 
ming residence in the valley of the Cych afforded me a 
pleasant resting-place during my day’s ramble in search 
of these hitherto undescribed relics of antiquity. 

Two of these stones are built into the wall of the 
village church-yard, the first of them being imbedded in 
the wall just outside the Lych-gate, at the east entrance 
of the church-yard, whilst the second now stands as the 
post for a sun dial in the north wall; the latter is very 
rough on its surface, but its edges exhibit traces of Ogham 
notches, as represented in the accompanying woodcut. 

The first of these stones offers no difficulty in its inter- 
pretation, being easily read— 

SOLINI 

FILIVS VENDONI 
inscribed in rude Roman capital letters of a debased form, 
with a slight minuscule tinge; the only peculiarities 
worthy of note being the circumstance of the lower part 
of the S being extended below the line, whilst the I 
following the letters F and L is also carried below the 
line, its top not being extended above the transverse 
strokes of the preceding letters, giving an appearance of 
irregularity to the lines; the letter D in the second line 
is also reyersed ; and the terminal I in both lines is erect 
instead of being horizontal, as is so often the case in the 
early stones of the same period. It will also be observed 
that whilst the word FILIVS appears in the nominative 
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case, the preceding word SOLINI would seem to be in 
the genitive, unless indeed we adopt the opinion that the 
Solini, and not Solinus, was the true name of the deceased, 
a supposition not I think maintainable. The name of the 





father of the deceased is here seen to be VENDONVS, 
which gives us a clue to the correct reading of another 
stone, already represented in this work (Third Series, iv. 
p- 161), at Devynock, a portion of which has been broken 
off, leaving the letters LIVENDONI, which we now find 
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ought to be read FILI VENDONI, instead of being 
regarded as altogether forming the name Livendoni, as 
previously surmised. 


CLy = 
| id 
M's 
a 
a \\ 





dou did 


The second of these stones, forming part of the north 
wall of the church-yard, is about 4 feet high by 1. foot 
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wide. Like the former, it contains an inscription in 
debased Roman capitals, but the formula is still more 
irregular, the reading evidently being 


ETERNI FILI.VICTOR. 


The first letter is reversed, the Rs ill formed, and the 
word if formed of compound letters, the F distinct, the 
first I forming the upright stroke of the L, and the 
second I united at its base with the horizontal stroke of 
the L, the oblique mark represented is most probably a 
flaw in the stone. On the two edges of this stone are 
Ogham strokes and marks, which are here given from a 
sketch by Mr. H. Longueville Jones, as the day when I 
visited the locality was not at all favourable for their 
examination. The two names on this stone merit a 
passing remark. The first, Eternus, is here so distinctly 
written that it leaves no room for doubt as to its employ- 
ment as a name. Hence we obtain a true reading of the 
Llannor inscription (Arch. Camb. First Series, ii. p. 203), 


ICVENALI FILI ETERNI HIC IACIT 


and hence I think we have a further proof of the correct- 
ness of my surmise that the terminal words of the Bodvoc 
inscription (Arch. Camb. Third Series, iv. p. 289) are to 
be read as names, ETERNALI VEDOMAVI. 

The third of the Clydai stones is now built into the 
foot of the steps leading to the granary at Tygoed farm, 
about a mile north of the church, having been taken from 
Clydai church-yard. The upper part of this stone is 
ornamented with a cross, with dilated ends to the arms, 
inscribed within a circle, the curved lines separating the 
arms interlacing in the middle of the cross. Two deeply 
incised longitudinal lines extend two-thirds down the face 
of the stone, where they meet a transverse line. There 
are some other shorter, horizontal, and perpendicular 
strokes (exclusive of several Ogham marks on the left 
edge of the stone), which appear to be destitute of any 
meaning. The lower end of the stone is buried in the 
ground, so that I am not able to conjecture what may be 
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the true name of the person to whose memory the stone 
was originally carved. The letters DOB, with (F)ILIVS 
in a second line, are all that I could determine, the latter 











being followed in the middle portion of the face of the 
stone by three short strokes (which I scarcely think can 
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be intended for the letter E), and the letters VOLENC— , 
a name which certainly recalls to mind the Penbryn stone 
inscription COR. BALENGI. I suppose it possible that 
both may be intended to commemorate a person named 
VALENTIUS or even VALENS. 
J. O. Westwoop, M.A. 
Oxford, May, 1860. 





Obituary. 


AnoTHER excellent antiquary has been taken away from our 
Association in the person of the late Joseph Morris, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Shrewsbury, whose decease, on April 19, 1860, we regret to 
announce. He was one of the very best heraldic antiquaries of 
our day; his knowledge of Welsh genealogy was exceedingly 
varied and profound; his labour great; his accuracy always to 
be depended upon. His writings have long been known to the 
public, and our own Association has been much indebted to him, 
not only for contributions on various subjects, but also for the 
kindness with which he often gave advice, when referred to upon 
archeological topics. He was 68 years of age at the time of his 
death, but still the news has come upon us somewhat suddenly, 
for we anticipated many years of antiquarian co-operation from 
him. Such a loss will be sensibly felt. We understand that he 
has left numerous archeological and genealogical papers behind 
him ; and, while we hope that his heirs will take steps to have 
them duly preserved, we shall be very glad to lay a selection of 
them before members in the pages our Journal. > 
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Cambrian Archaeological Asaoriation. 


BANGOR MEETING. 
271TH Aveust, To 3lsr Aucaust, 1860. 
Tue following arrangements are proposed, subject to such alterations as may 
be found necessary at the time of meeting :— 


Monday, August 27th._The General Committee will meet at 6 in the 
evening, for the transaction of business. At 8 p.m. the President will, on 
taking the chair, deliver his address. The Annual Report will be read; and, 
if time permit, one or more papers will follow. 

Tuesday, August 28th._Excursion, at 9 4.m. Beaumaris—Bryn Britain— 
Hén Blas—Church—Castle—Town Wall—Castell Lleiniog—Penmon Church 
—Pigeon House—Well—Cross. Arrangements will be made, if possible, to 
proceed to Beaumaris by water, whence carriages will be provided ; returning 
the same way from Beaumaris. If this is not practicable, carriages will start 
from Bangor. Evening Meeting at 8. 

Wednesday, August 29th._Excursion, at 9 a.m. On arriving at Cefn 
Bach, the carriages will turn towards Llanddaniel as far as Bryncelli— 
Sepulchral Chamber. Return by Cefn Bach, to Plas Goch—Camp at 
Porthamel—Brynbeddau—thence to Castell Edris, Bryn Gwydryn—Llanidan 
Church—Font and supposed Reliquary. ‘Through Bryn-siencyn, to Caerleb 
(Roman Station), Sarn—Intrenchment. If time admits, the excursion may 
be continued from Caerleb, passing Tretwry (Cyttiau Gwyddelod, or Irish- 
men’s Huts), towards Bodowyr and Cromlech—Llangaffo—Inscribed Stone 
at Frondeg—returning to Plas Newydd—Tumulus and Cromlech. Evening 
Meeting at 8. ° 

Thursday, August 30th._The General Committee will meet at 9 a.m., for 
the transaction of the necessary business of the Association. At 1 o’clock 

.m., the principal architectural details of the Cathedral will be pointed out 
y Mr. Kennedy, and visits subsequently paid to the Friary, the site of the 
Castle, and Penrhyn Castle (by permission), Llandegai Church, &c. 

Friday, August 31st.—Excursion, at 8 a.m. By Railway to Penmaen Mawr 
Station—ascend the Mountain by the Valley and Old Road behind it—visit 
Stone Circles, &c., on the moors behind—ascend to Fortified Post on the 
summit of Penmaen Mawr—on descending, return by Roman Road leading 
from Caerhun (Conovium) to Caernarvon (Segontium), and passing over 
Bwlch y ddaufaen to Aber—examine British Settlements and Cistfaen on 
the side of the road—Fortified Mound, Ancient House with Tower, and 
Church at Aber. Return by Railway. If possible, ponies will be provided 
for ladies, and the less active pedestrians. Ladies and Gentlemen who do not 
join the Excursion to Penmaen Mawr may visit Holyhead, and inspectethe 
Romano-British Wall—the Church—the Stone Camp on the Head—Crom- 
lech, two miles from Holyhead; or they may proceed to Llanberis Lakes, and 
Dolbadarn Tower, and Dinas Dinorddwig—or else to the Bridges and Caer- 
narvon Castle—Segontium, &e. 

The principal Hotels are, the Penrhyn Arms, the Castle, and British. It 
will be advisable for Members and strangers attending the meeting to give 
early notice of the accommodation required. Excellent Private Lodgings 
may also be had. Members and others wishing for such accommodation must 
give notice of their requirements to the Local Secretary, Henry Kennedy, Esq. 

Public Conveyances, Trains to and fro all day.—See Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide for August. A steamer leaves Liverpool for Bangor daily. Daily 
coaches to Caernarvon from Dolgelley. 


ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. 2H 
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Correspunheare. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—In No. XXI. of the Third Series of our Journal is printed a 
long and able paper by Mr. Milman, which appeared almost simul- 
taneously in the Archeologia, published by the Society of Antiquaries. 
This paper is one of peculiar interest to members of our own body, 
and evinces great learning, and legal as well as logical acumen, on 
the part of its author. I have been expecting to see some notice 
taken of it by members; but, none having hitherto been printed in 
our Journal, I am desirous of stating my reasons for not concurring 
in all his conclusions. I do not so much wish to open any contro- 
versy, as to put my own opinions on record, and leave the question for 
further ventilation. 

The main object of Mr. Milman is to show that Monmouthshire 
forms part and parcel of Wales; and that Wales should be considered 
as consisting of thirteen counties, not of twelve only. I do not agree 
with this, and I think he has not established his case; but I do agree 
with him to a considerable extent when he says, “the line of Offa’s 
Dyke and the river Wye should be drawn as an historical limit, 
independent of the shire divisions.” Now, although this phrase 
assumes the solution of a controversy adhuc sub judice, viz., that 
Offa’s Dyke ends at Bridge Sollers on the Wye, and does not continue 
down to the Severn, (a point upon which one of our most learned 
members, Dr. Ormerod, may possibly be tempted to say something, 
and on which other members have conflicting opinions,) yet I am 
quite willing to admit in ordinary parlance that Wales became Wales 
when Offa completed his great territorial boundary line, whatever 
and wherever its northern and southern terminations may have been. 
The broad distinctions of race, language, and territory, then assumed, 
on the whole, a tangible, definite form; and, historically speaking, 
everything west of the Dyke was either really Cymric, or Welsh, 
everything east Saxon; not that this distinction remained immutable. 
The Welsh lost ground continually west of the, Dyke, as in Flint- 
shire, Herefordshire, Radnorshire, and even in the disputed county of 
Monmouth. Long before the Norman lords began their systematic 
encroachments, “‘ Wales for the Welsh” was not a strictly historical 
definition. Whether before or after the Norman inroads, the Welsh 
tribes, and the Welsh language, had in various places been driven 
back. The Welsh have always been fated to yield to the Saxon, or 
the Dane; and though Offa’s Dyke had been at one time’a tolerably 
correct boundary, it had ceased to be entirely so before the Lords 
Marchers had established their power. Still, all along this line, up to 
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it from the west, and even over it on the east, in various places, the 
me and the people were more or less Cymric. Parts of the 
arches were much more Welsh in habits and feeling than the larger 
eg of Monmouthshire was; and even at the present day the 
elsh language is spoken on the eastern side of the Dyke towards 
the north, although no such counterflux of the Cymric tide can be 
traced towards the south.! 

Allowing, however, that Mr. Milman’s expression, concerning 
Offa’s Dyke, is tolerably correct, the question is not what is historically 
or socially Wales, but what is legally so. Historically and socially 
parts of Shropshire are more Welsh than parts of Monmouthshire,— 
a large part of Radnorshire is English,—but legally they have no 
right to be so termed. I am aware that some people in Monmouth- 
shire would like to be called Welsh, and to be so reckoned at the 
present day; but what I differ in from Mr. Milman is the fact that 
they have no right to that appellation. 

The name of Wales, the legal name of Wales, was given to a 
definite portion of territory, and to certain specified shires, by an 
Act of Parliament (34 35 Hen. VIII. cap. xxvi.) which has never 
been abrogated, except in so much as the Welsh circuits were modi- 
fied by 11 Geo. IV., and 1 Will. IV. c. 70. Certain proceedings 
were taken before the House of Commons, and certain entries made 
in their journals, which do not correspond with the wording of the 
Act of Hen. VIII.; but no Act of Parliament resulted from them 
in contravention of the former statute; and the legal definition of - 
Wales—the only one with which we are concerned—depends upon the 
wording of that statute. I say the legal definition; for, if we depart 
from that, we shall be driven from the ancient historical limit of the 
Dyke; and we must confess that large parts of Montgomeryshire, 
Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Glamorganshire, Pembrokeshire, and 
even a portion of Caermarthenshire, cannot be called Welsh in any 
social sense at the present day, nor have been historically so for several 
centuries. 

To put all this in a clearer light, I will give extracts from the 
statutes affecting the question. 

27 Hen. VIII. cap. v. a.v. 1535 (Statutes at Large, vol. ii, 222). 
For the making of justices of peace within Chester and Wales: 
Enumerates counties of Chester, Flint, Anglesey, Kayernarvan, Mere- 

oneth, Cardigan, Kayermarthen, Pembroke and Glamorgan. 
Whereof Anglesey (Anglice) Kayernarvan (Cayernervan) and Mere- 

oneth are called as “within the Principality of North Wales” 

and the rest in South Wales. 

No other counties enumerated. 


27 Hen. VIII. cap. vii. a.p. 1535 (Stat. at Large, vol. ii. 224). 


‘I am surprised that no member has given us a paper on the names of 
places, and on the existence of this Cymric element throughout the March 
districts. It is a subject upon which much might be said, and concerning 
which many curious social and historical facts might be elicited. 
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For the abuses in the forests of Wales and the Marches of the 
same. 
No counties enumerated. 
27 Hen. VIII. cap. xxvi. ap. 1535 (Stat. at Large, vol. ii. 240). 
“Concerning the laws to be used in Wales.” 


“ III.) And forasmuch as there be many & divers Lordships Marchers 
within the said Country or Dominion of Wales, lying between the shires of 
England and the shires of the said country or dominion of Wales, and being 
no parcel of any other shires where the laws and due correction is used and 
had &c”—“ it is thereforé enacted by the authority aforesaid, that divers of 
the said Lordships Marchers shall be united annexed and joined to divers of 
the shires of England and divers of the said Lordships Marchers shall be 
united annexed and joined to divers of the shires of the said country or 
dominion of Wales, in manner and form hereinafter following; and that ali 
the residue of the said Lordships Marchers within the said country or 
dominion of Wales shall be severed and divided into certain particular 
counties or shires, that is to say, the County or Shire of Monmouth, the 
County or shire of Brecknock, the County or shire of Radnor, the County 
or Shire of Montgomery, the County or shire of Denbigh: and that the 
Lordships, townships, parishes, commotes and cantreds of Monmouth, Chep- 
stow, Matherne, Llanvihangel, Magour, Goldecliffe, Newport, Wenllonge, 
Llanwerne, Caerlion, Usk, Treleck, Tintern, Skynfreth, Grousmont, Wite- 
castle, Reglan, Calicote, Biston, Abergevenny, Penrose, Grenefield, Maghen 
and Hochuyslade in the Country of Wales, and all and singular honours 
Lordships, Castles, Manors, Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments, lying or 
being within the Compass or precinct of the said Lordships, townships, 
hamlets, parishes, commotes and cantreds, and every of them, in whose 
possession soever they be or shall be, and every part thereof, shall stand and 
be from and after the said feast of All Saints guildable and shall be reputed 
accepted named and taken as parts and members of the said shire of Mon- 
mouth; and that the said town of Monmouth shall be named, accepted, 
reputed used had and taken, Head and Shire town of the said County or shire 
of Monmouth: and that the Sheriffs County or Shire Court of and for the 
said shire and county of Monmouth shall be holden and kept one time at the 
said town of Monmouth, and the next time at the town of Newport, in the 
same county or shire, and so to be kept in the same two towns alternis vicibus, 
and according to the laws of this Realm of England for ever, and in none 
other places.” 

(1V,.) Enacts that all law proceedings, magistrates, &c., in Mon- 
mouthshire, be subject to the superior courts, and Lord Chancellor of 
England, &c., &c., “as in all and every other shire of this realm of 
England.” 

(V.) (VI.) (VII.) (VIII.) Define the townships, &c., forming the 
counties of Brecknock, Radnor, Montgomery, and Denbigh respec- 
tively. 

(X.) Enacts,— 

“ And that justice shall be ministred used exercised and executed unto the 
Kings subjects and inhabitants in every of the said shires of Brecknock, 
Radnor Mountgomery and Denbigh according to the laws and statues of this 
realm of England, and according to such other customs and laws now used in 
Wales aforesaid, as the King our Sovereign Lord and his most honourable 
Council shall allow and think expedient requisite and necessary, by such 
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justices or justicers as shall be thereunto appointed by our said Sovereign Lord 
the King, and after such form and fashion as justice is used and ministred to 
the sak Subjects within the three shires of North Wales.” 

(XX.) “Also be it enacted by the authority aforesaid that all Justices 
commussioners sheriffs coroners escheators stewards and their Lieutenants and 
all other officers and ministers of the law shall proclaim and keep the Sessions 
Courts, Hundreds, Leets, Sheriffs Courts, and all other Courts in the English 
tongue: and all oaths of officers Juries and inquests and all other affidavits 
verdicts and wagers of law, to be given and done in the English tongue: and 
also that from henceforth no person or persons that use the Welsh speech or 

ge shall have or enjoy any manner office or fees within this realm of 
England, Wales, or other the King’s dominion, upon pain of forfeiting the 
same office or fees, unless he or they use and exercise the English speech or 
language.” 

(XXVIII.) Enacts that two wip ae of the shire and one burgess 
for the borough of Monmouth be elected in like manner, form, &c., 
“as in all other shires of this realm of England.” 

(XXIX.) Enacts similar privileges for Brecknock, Radnor, Mont- 
gomery and Denbigh, “and for every other shire within the said 
country or dominion of Wales;” &c. 

34 35 Hen. VIII. cap. xxvi. a.p. 1542-7 (Stat. at Large, 
ii. 348). 

“An Act for certain ordinances in the King’s dominion and 
principality of Wales.” 

(IL) “ That his Grace’s said dominion principality and Country of Wales 
be from henceforth divided into twelve shires: of the which eight have been 
shires of long and ancient time, that is to say, the shires of Glamorgan, 
Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvan, Anglesey and Merioneth ; 
and four of the said twelve shires be newly made and ordained to be shires, b 
an Act made at the Parliament holden at Westminster in the twenty-sevent. 
year of our said Sovereign Lord’s most noble reign, that is to say, the shires 
of Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery and Denbigh, over and besides the shire 
of Monmouth and divers other Dominions Lordships and Manors in the 
Marches of Wales united and annexed to the shires of Salop Hereford and 
Glocester, as by the said late Act more plainly appeareth.” 

(V.) “Item that there shall be holden and kept Sessions twice in every 
year, in every of the said shires in the said dominion and principality of 
Wales, that is to say in the shires of Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, Caer- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Montgomery, Denbigh, Flint, Caernarvan, 
Merioneth, and Anglesey ; the which Sessions shall be called the King’s Great 
Sessions in Wales.” 

(CI.) “ And whereas divers Lordships Marchers as well in Wales as in the 
Borders of the same &c” .. . “no other liberties &c shall be exercised 
within the said Lordships, nor any other lordships within Wales or the county 
of Monmouth” &c. 

(CXXI.)—“ All woollen clothes made or to be made in the county of 
Monmouth and in the twelve shires of Wales that is to say in the county of 
Brecknock &c.” (as above). 

Monmouth nowhere else mentioned in this Act. 

1 Edw. VI. cap. x. a.p. 1547, (Stat. at Large ii. 321). 

“The Bill for Ewigents and proclamations in Wales and in the 
county palatine of Chester” 
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Recites in preamble 27 Hen. VIII. Act for dividing the counties of 
Wales, and enumerates the twelve counties as above only, and 
makes no mention of Monmouth. 

I apprehend that the language of the various sections of 34 35 
Hen. VIII. c. xxvi., quoted above, not having been repealed, settles 
the whole question, confirmed as it is by that of 1 Edw. VI. cap. x. 

The question next occurs, how was it that this desire to evade the 
wording of these Acts, and the agitation for making Monmouthshire 
a Welsh county afterwards arose? Mr. Milman’s account of the 
disputes about Marchership jurisdiction throws some light on the 
subject, but does not go quite to the bottom of the matter. It was in 
the time of Elizabeth, when Wales and the Welsh came rather more 
into fashion; when the monarch with a faulty title was glad to hunt 
up her pedigree, and to trace back the small Welsh element of her 
blood to her not very noble ancestors in the obscure village of Pen- 
mynydd, in Anglesey ; it was then that a pseudo-patriotic feeling was 
got up in Wales, and in Monmouthshire. Historical traditions were 
then revived, and much so-called historical matter was invented. The 
“triads” began to be imagined and licked into shape; bardism began 
to be organized; in short, many of the absurdities which have been 
revived for special purposes in the present century then first came 
into vogue. For various reasons it was thought that “ political 
capital” might be made out of Wales, and it was made accordingly. 
The same purpose and the same result have been witnessed in our 
own day. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Itinerarium Cambria, when speaking 
of Gwentland, had said,— 

P. 40.—‘ Hoc autem mihi notabile videtur, quod gens hec, que Venta 
gens vocatur, et Martiis conflictibus usitatissima, et strenuitatis opera lauda- 
tissima, et arte sagittandi pre ceteris Cambrie finibus instructissima reperitur.” 
—Girald. Cambr. Jtin. Camb. Edit. 1806. 

And if ceteris Cambria finibus means all Wales, and not the Marches, 

he assigns that district to it; but his expression is somewhat vague. 

It is, however, referred to by later writers as the most authoritative 

testimony on the subject. The passage is thus quoted in Gough’s 

Camden,— 

Giraldus Cambrensis, i. c. 3, p. 835. 

‘The people are practised in martial exercises, of approved bravery, and 
the best archers of all the Welsh borderers.” ‘ 

Camden, however, in speaking of the Silures, says,— 

‘“¢ Wales then, by which name antiently was compre- 
hended the whole country beyond the Severn, though it is now of less extent, 
was formerly inhabited by three nations, the Sirures, the Dimete, and the 
Orpovices. They possessed not only the 12 Counties (as they are called) of 
Wales, but the two beyond the Severn Hereford and Monmouthshires, now 
reckoned among the English counties.”—Vol. ii. p. 441. 

And yet Camden is appealed to as a decisive authority for assigning 

Monmouthshire to Wales! 
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In Gough’s edition of Camden, in the modern portions of it, not 
in Camden’s, we find the following :— 


“In the Saxon Heptarchy this country was subject to the Welsh moun- 
taineers whom they called Dunyeczan (Dunsettan) who yet as appears by 
antient laws were subject to the Saxon Government. In the early Norman 
times the Lords Marchers grievously harassed it, particularly Hameline Balun 
already mentioned, Hugh Lacy, Walter and Gilbert de Clare and Brien 
Wallingford, to whom our Kings having granted the propriety of all they 
could conquer from the Welsh in these parts, some of them ually reduced 
the ay part called Over-Went, others the lower called Nether-Went.”— 
Gough’s Camden, Edit. 1789, ii. 481, Monmouthshire. 


This passage does not strengthen the historical claims of Mon- 
mouthshire to a Welsh title. We now however come to the following 
passages, difficult to be reconciled with each other, and directly 
opposed to the Acts of Parliament which they pretend to quote :— 


“They completed the present number of thirty nine counties. To these 
add thirteen more in Wales, whereof six subsisted in the time of Edward I., 
the rest were formed by act of Parliament by Henry VIII.” 

“But the statute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 26, tells us that eight shires 
were of antient and long time, to wit, those of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth: the other 
four were made by the statute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 26, besides Monmouth, 
viz. Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery and Denbigh: so that in King Edward’s 
time there seem to have been eight. Monmouth was taken from Wales and 
added to England, making the number 40, in the reign of Charles II.”— 
Camden’s Introduction, i. cxxxii. Edit. Gough, 1789. 

“Tt was considered as a Welsh County till the time of Charles II. when it 
began to be reckoned in England because the judges kept the assizes here in 
the Oxford circuit.”—-P. 482.—Additions. 


There is no valid ground whatever for the assertion about Mon- 
mouthshire being “taken from Wales and added to England in the 
reign of Charles IT.” 

On referring, however, to the Journals of the House of Commons, 
vol. ii. p. 57, we do find something more tangible ; but this was in the 
reign of Charles I. 

H. of Comm. Journals, vol. ii. p. 57. 16 Car. I. Die Mercurii, 
23 December, 1640. ; 


Committee named “.... the Knights & Burgesses of the Thirteen 
Counties of the Principality of Wales, and the Knights and Burgesses of the 
four shires the Marches of Wales,—and all the lawyers of the house: 

“This Committee is to consider of the jurisdiction of the Court of Yorke, 
and of the Court of the Council of the Marches: and to consider how far the 
thirteen shires of Wales are subject to the jurisdiction of that court” &c. 


If there were thirteen shires in Wales, which were the four shires 
of the Marches? Itis hard to make up the number without Mon- 
mouth ! 

No Act of Parliament defining the “thirteen shires of Wales” 
can be found in the Statutes at Large; and, in presence of this fact, a 
resolution of the House of Commons signifies nothing. 
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With this reference I close the legal part of my argument; and I 
contend that, until it can be shown that the Acts of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., cited above, have been formally abrogated, the legal 
definition of Wales—the twelve counties of Wales—stands good, and 
is alone to be recognized. 

I am aware that in recent times certain persons in the county of 
Monmouth have found their interest in proclaiming themselves to be 
pre-eminently Welsh, and that they could hardly do this without 
calling their county Welsh also. With them it has proved a pretty 
good speculation; the omne ignotum pro magnifico, well trumpeted 
out in other parts of the kingdom, has enabled them to attain their 
object; but this is a political matter with which archeology is not 
concerned. Mr. Milman, in his learned paper, has not been conta- 
minated by any purpose of this kind; he has discussed the subject 
with the purely scientific spirit of a good legal antiquary,—and I 
can only hope that his arguments may not be distorted by parties to 
whom they will come as a most acceptable strengthening of their title 
to a House of Cards.—I am, &e., 

May 10, 1860. An ANTIQUARY. 


LHWYDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—The following document has been transcribed by me from 
some sheets of MS. containing letters from and to Edward Llwyd. 
It seems to have been his laudable habit to write copies of his own 
letters, and of those he received, on antiquarian subjects, in a folio 
volume, as the sheets in my possession have never been folded into a 
letter form. As it contains much interesting matter, it is worthy of 
being preserved in your pages. 


Rosert Witiiams, M.A. 
Rhydycroesau, Oswestry, 
July 27, 1859. 


Responsa G. R. ad Questiones Dmi E. Lh. 


Satis superque constat rupes Britonum Alpinas appellatas esse 
Creigie y’ ryri vel yr Eryri ab Eryrod sc. aquilis, quas olim in ista 
catervatim regione moratas fuisse memorie proditum est. Hoc lippos 
neque tonsores non latet, quod Evan ab Elije homo literis non omnino 
imbutus posteris in versu sequenti tradidit: “ Pan weled hi gynta 
fo’i galwed y Widhfa—Gorsedhfa twr eira, tY ’ryrod.” 

Notentur in- WOx Widhfa (ut aiunt) contracta est a Waedhfa, ut Moel- 
Smenta © yeci a Moel y cri derivatur, et Traeth yr lafan a traeth 
circa locorum oer lefain, Croesor a croes awr, Aberconwy ab Aber 
Cownen, usque adeo corrupta est in his aliisque innumeris 

1693. origo et verborum fons ut nonnisi consonantes reservantur. 

Vix ullus est ex senioribus indigenis qui aquilas non viderit, nec 3 
annorum series adhuc preterlapsa est ex quo tempore aquila conspecta 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. 21 
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est, quam etiamnum superesse volunt. Hi rapaces alites fuere olim 
variis casibus memorabiles, dicuntur enim preeter quam domitas aves 
agnos et oves, etiam canes, vitulos et sues raptasse, et pecora majora 
vorasse, nec his tantum contenti, sed et homines precipitasse. Sin yr 
Eryri denominata foret ab Eira,! tum fuisset yr Eriri, sed falluntur 
qui hanc sententiam ambiunt nulla alia ratione forsan inducti, quam 
ve Angli vocant Snowden. At si usquam legitur Eriri, pro Eryri, 
illam ab eiri, hane ab Eryrod derivari vocem facile credo. 

Tempus quo nix penitus dissolvitur incertum est, cim enim non 
eequé quosdam annos ningit ac alios: sed aggeres (Lhichfudh) nivium 
in Alpinis passim rupibus non raro manent ad estivum usque tropicum. 

Tempus, quo incipit, ac ningere desinit, pariter incertum est; 
sublimes enim montes in media estate sentiunt aliquando nives 
Nives pluvia humidiores: (Wallice odlaw.) Sed sepissime nix cadit 
estivo tempore statim ab autumnali squinoctio, et tamdiu subinde con- 
tinuatur, quoad Sol Tauro valedicit: altee tamen et sicciori nivi tantum 
temporis non tribuitur. 

ulla stagna nisi ex parte inconcreta manent. In hyeme armenta 
feeno pascuntur, greges vero magna ex parte gramine ut in estate. 

Qui ovibus abundant ingens detrimentum nonnunquam accipiunt : 
nam passim 10, 15, & 20, aliqaando 30 & 40 ovium una nivis mole 
obrutas invenias: sed hee strages quotannis non accidit. 

Incole (ni mors immatura intervenerit) plerique 60, plurimi 70, 
multi 80, quidam 90, pauci 100 annos superarunt, sed nunc temporis 
ad eam, quam soliti fuerant maturitatem non perveniunt. At unde id 
constat? Si quis non ita pridem infra 56 & 60 annos natus decederit, 
cognati mortem ejus egré tulerunt, clamitantes, oh! si ad fragiles 
annos, zetatemque inertiorem venisset nihil doluissem, at mortuus est, 
cum senectutis limen vix attigisset, cum diutius vivere potuisset. Sed 
parcendum est necessitati. 

Junioribus plerumque febris vitam eripit, aliquando morbilli & 
hydrops &c. mille enim sunt modi moriendi: ym mhob rhith daw 
ange. Seniores plurimi infirmitatem ex celi intemperie contrahunt, 
quam vocant Lhecheden ’r annwyd; hee valetudo vel in tempore fit 
ipse morbus, vel ad minimum (ni fallor) morbum lethalem gignit. 

Fere rariones sunt y Bele, Carlwm, & Dyfrgi; estimatur sed parvi 
y Pryllwyd. Y Llwynog, y Gathgoed & ffwlbart rapine preesertim 
causa venamur, quibus addi potest y fronwen, cujus pellis nulli omnino 
usui servit, huic bestiole respectu non absimilis est y wiwer, sed 
utreeque viles & raro venabiles. Y Beleuod, que fere inter se quoad 
minimum discrepant, eodem ac vulpes modo venamur; sed canis qui 
duas vel 3 harum ad mortem usque insectatus est, in nullam aliam ex 
hine feram (si fides vulgo adhibenda est) impetum convertet. Eas 
nonnunquam in ferreis insidiis vel in artificiali lapidum quasi cista, 
intestinorum corvi vel pice gratia, vel etiam mellea esca adductas 
opprimunt. Nihil eis melle dulcius, si modo verum sit triviale 
adagium, * Cin chwannocced a’r Bele i’r mél.” 


1 Pro quo D. Gwilim scribit eiri. 
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Nulle aves (quoad sciam) Mwyalchen vel Dynlhuan y Graig 
excepta, rupibus peculiares habentur. Non me penes est judicium an 
y ceiliog da, jar fynydh, lhwyd y brwyn, brondhu ’r twyne, Drydwy, 
yoga ne crysglod, adar yr eira, dicantur vallium vel montanorum 
incole. 

Moles ille lapidum que summitates montium tenent, ideo aggerate 
dicuntur, ut sint virorum qui antiquis Britonum bellis succubuerunt 
monumenta, et posteris in memoriam signa ad eundem fere nunc 
temporis modum qui sibi mortem consciscunt in triviis humantur.? 
Ubi a filiis Edwal Voel & Howel Dha sanguineo prelio dimicatum 
est, non pauce extant lapidum moles, que inserviunt pro czesorum 
monumentis, nec procul abhine distat Carnedh Owen & Run; hic 
etiam est bron & Bedh Alarch, cujus patris Lhowarch benedictio* 
ironica frequens volitat per ora viram. Hauic loco finitima sunt Ger- 
mani rostra vulgo vocata Pall Garmon. (Palh Thronus Dav. Lexic.) 

Ambrosius ille, qui apud nostrates audit Brenin Emrys y bumran, 
sive fuerit Aurelius vel Aurelianus aut Merlinus vel quisnam fuerit 
apud me non satis constat. De illo aliisque contemporaneis vir Gwian 
bach (cui regenito ciim nihil adhuc nisi frons e corio apparuerit nomen 
dedit vulgi admiratio Oh Iesu or tal) & Goridwen wrach plura fidem 
superantia fabulantur ; sed in his datur tam veritati tam falsitati locus, 
et argumenta non infirmis utrinque inituntur argumentis. 

De sancto Peris nostrates fere omnes omnia fabulose narrant, nec 
unus quisquam est (quoad sciam) qui novit cujas fuit; sed Ds. G 
Anwyll, consulto Percy Enderby eum esse Cardinalem Romanum. 
Memorize proditum est, quod Ecclesie Llanberris ucha & Llanberis 
isa vel Llanberis yn Lhin alias Llangian, & Caergybi ym Mé6n (ubi 
Suliau ’r Creirie, quo etiam nomine appellantur Suliau cyssegr Llan- 
berris, celebrantur) illi dedicantur. Fertur ut ad Llanberis ucha ab 
isa iter habuerat, equum ejus in augustiis montium (Moel i hedog & 
Moel Dhu) titubasse, et iguram ungule in Saxo reliquisse. Quan- 
tumvis hoc falsum sonat, attamen sine dubio verum est augustas istas 
e saxo predicto in morem ungule excavato nomen detraxisse Bwlch 
tros 6l y march; exinde fit contractum Bwlch tros lymarch. 

Est amnis, limes terminans inter Parochias Lhanberis ucha et 
Lhanddainolen, in stagnum inferius ex superiori cursum dirigens, 
quem Peris transiens, equo ejus stridente sono salmonis semen in arena 
montana sepelientis terrefacto, lapsum minatus, ideo que introitu piscem 
ulterius interdixit. Sed horrendum dictu est, quod salmones non 
solim visi sed etiam capti sunt in amne Cerniach, qui interdicto loco 
paululum inferius tunc temporis coincederat cum predicto. Preterea 
Gwniad y gég & crethill brithion hic tunc abundabant, et ausi sunt 
ne plus ultra transire limites a S*t° Peris sibi prescriptos. 

eris quosdam ex suis Zorgochiaid Germano, (cujus nomen in 
Bettws Garmon:) hic autem pauculos ex illis quos dono acceperat 


* Tile locus vocabatur exinde Gwaed ir, sed vox nunc corrupta pro- 
nunciatur Gwedir. 
3 Bendith Llowarch. 


nee: 


ee Se 


pep ACE 


Se ee oe 
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Sce Grediw dedit; quorum alter acceptos in Lhyn Cwellyn, alter in 
stagno Llyn ewm y Dulyn vicino, Llyn Torgochiad inde vocato, ad 
multiplicandum posuit. Germani Torgochiad sunt illis minores et 
his majores tam numero tam magnitudine, secundum que tempus ad 
eos successive captandos continuatur. Non ego solus credo hos pisces 
nullum, aqua excepta, alimentum habere. (Probatum est.) 

24 Sanctorum Peris Aigrotum visuris, sese ad locum Gwaun gynfel 
vel gynfin vocatum obviam obtulit qui de morte ejus nunciavit. Illi 
vero hujus novi atrocitate attoniti, figebant quisque baculum ferro 
cuspidatum in saxo quodam ubi stabant manente, quod adhuc 24 
foraminibus superne plenum apparet. Peris sepultus fuit in loco ubi 
nunc stat ecclesia, et (ni me memoria fallit) ingens saxum ponitur: 
nec aliud preter ejus mensam et lectum in mentione habemus. 


Urns found somewhere in Lhy¥n about the year 1691. Enquire of 
Parson Prichard of Edern who has fragments of them. There were 
bones found in them. Mr Wyn of Ystimlhyn found an urn amongst 
gwmmwn near Krikiaeth. Two circles of Stones opposite to each 
other near Brynkyr. They are about a mile or h. a m. distant. 

A Stone in Aber Daron Parish with an Inscription. Also another 
in Bod Euon parish. 

Mem. Gs. near Tre Groes Card. , 

Karreg y Dadler yn agos at Gappel Kirig a Lhythrenneu arni. 

eee yn agos at Egl. Bedh Kelert a lhythrenneu. 

Kastell Aber Iaen ymhen isa Penrhyn Deudraeth. 

Ogo dha ar dir Ystimlhyn. 


In Angleyshire there is a Pool called Llyn Maen-meudwy, & they 

prophesy concerning it, 
en gauo Llyn Maenmeudwy 
Yn jach sin am Wyr Mén mwy. 

Llyn Coron by Aberfraw. 

Llyn Drothwch by Llanberis in Caernarvonshire wherein is a 
delicate fish of a goulden colour. 

Duanin, Cruc, Tumulus artificialis. Dimin. crucan. 

Sliew Shneachta in Ynys Owen has on the top of it 10000 stones 
pitched all on end: about a yard 2 yard &e hight. The ground is 
covered with a stratum of stones. In the midst whereof 2 acres of 
clear ground, with a fort and Spr. and on the Fort 6 Leachta or 
Karnedheu. 

There is a rocking stone of a prodigious bigness on the side of a 
Hill in the quarterland of Rathseny, parish of Clunmany, barrony of 
Iuisowen, & county of Dunegall. The figure is conical, and the 
small end pitched upon a flat stone. The common people cal! it 
Magar! fhinn Mhic Cuill, i. e. one of Fin mac Cuil’s testicles, for 
they ascribe all extraordinary things to this Hero. 1693. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
NUMBERS OF MEMBERS. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—With regard to the numbers of our members, as shown by 
the last two lists, published, viz., in 1858 and 1859, we may learn 
some curious matters about the vitality and the composition of our 
Association by comparing them together. Thus I find that the 
number in 1858 was 300, in 1859, 305, showing a very small increase 
—not arguing much, I am afraid, for the activity of our Local Secre- 
taries, who ought to be always canvassing for new members. For 
the sake of greater clearness, I have drawn up the following com- 
parative table of results :— 

North Wales. Clergy. nt Total. Clergy. = Total. 
Anglesey + 6 4 2=> 6 
Caernarvonshire 2 4 6 3 
Denbighshire 10 25 35 10 22 
Flintshire 11 19 9 
Merionethshire 0 3 
Montgomeryshire 8 4 
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It is observable at the first glance that laymen abound among us 
much more than clergymen, there being now 218 of the one to 87 of 
the other. We also perceive that there are more archeologists among 
the clergy of North Wales than among those of the South. The 
stronghold, however, of the Association is in South Wales, particularly 
in the county of Glamorgan, while the county where archeology is. 
least known and appreciated seems to be Radnorshire. It is difficult 
to believe that there are only seven archeologists in all Caernarvon- 
shire; there must be many more, but our local officers have not yet. 
known how to induce them to join us. 

Looking at the general result of 305 members, I am convinced that, 
if proper measures were taken, at least 100 more might be added to 
our number.—I am, &c., 

London, May 1, 1860. AN Inquirer. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
FINANCES. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—In comparing the balance-sheets of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of our Association for 1858 and 1859, I fancy that I perceive 
the existence of a deficit, which, however, I shall be glad to leafn is 
only imaginary. 

In the balance-sheet of 1858 I observe the entry, “ Subscriptions 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1858, £285 10s. 3d.” At this 
period I believe the number of subscribing members came up to 
300; and, therefore, at the then rate of £1 per head, this item of 
subscriptions ought to have amounted to £300. Possibly in this very 
sum of £285 10s. 3d. may have been included sundry arrears of 
subscriptions from 1857, for I do not see any arrears entered as such, 
and I know that most societies are plagued by the non-payment of 
subscriptions, At all events, I consider it evident that, on the 31st 
December, 1858, there were arrears of subscriptions due, for that year 
alone, amounting to not less than £14 10s. How the odd threepence 
came in the shape of a subscription I do not understand. 

Supposing, therefore, that this sum of £14 10s. was due, as arrears, 
for 1858, I should have expected that our officers would have taken 
care to see that it was paid up during 1859; and, therefore, that, at 
the end of that year, the Society would have received as the current 
subscription of the year not less than £315, at the new rate of £1 1s. 
per head, together with the arrears of 1858, or £329 10s. in all. 

On examining the balance-sheet of 1859, it appears that only 
£276 13s. 7d. was received for subscriptions, being less even than the 
money paid in 1858. The difference between £329 10s., which was 
the money that ought to have been received, and £276 13s. 7d., 
which was the money that was paid, is not less than £52 16s. 5d. 

I do not know whether my calculations are erroneous, or whether 
I am obtuse in understanding these accounts; but I confess that I am 
troubled with the idea that we have now arrears of subscriptions 
amounting to more than £50, or more than sixteen per cent. of our 
annual income. If so, this shows that our financial condition is not 
altogether satisfactory ; and I hope that the subject will be inquired 
into at our next Annual Meeting, éf, indeed, any financial business is 
to be seriously transacted there. 

It is not fair that most of the members should pay, while thirty 
members (at least) are allowed to run up arrears; and I think it is 
the duty of our excellent Chairman, and the Treasurer, to take steps 
for procuring payment, or for removing the names of the members 
in arrear from the general list.—I remain, &c., 


Rhyl, June 2, 1860. 


Dimal. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY OF BRITANNY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—What is the correct form—Britany or Britanny? If the 
latter, as I see adopted by yourself—why? Would Bretany be 
allowable as an Anglicised form of Bretagne? I do not know if the 
laws of the English language would admit such a form, but if they 
do, it appears to me preferable to your form of Britannia.—I am, &c., 

A Breton—nor a Briton. 


WELCH OR WELSH. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Str,—Of national adjectives, ending in h, there are two classes ; 
viz., 1. monosyllables in ch preceded by a consonant, as Dutch, 
French, Scotch, Welch; 2. dissyllables in sh preceded by a vowel, as 
English, Irish, Kentish, Moorish, Scottish, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish ; 
but Welsh comes under neither class. 

Leh are combined in belch, filch, milch, pilchard; but is there 
another instance of Ish ? 

Hence I suggest that Welch is the true spelling. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
March 1, 1860. H. S. M. 


VOELAS PEDIGREE. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—I send you a few corrections of the Voelas Pedigree. Anne 
Holland, misplaced ; she was the wife of the 2nd Cadwalader (2nd 
wife), 

The wife of the lst Cadwalader was Catherine Lloyd, of Nant, 
coheiress. See Lloyd, of Plymog, in Burke, 6th column; (and so in 
a pedigree —— in a trial some few years past, Roberts v. Roberts). 

Anne Holland appears, as I say, in Harl. MS., 1971, given in 
Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i. 351, referred to in the 1852 vol. 

. 69 (1); Voelas pedigree College of Arms (2); Lwys Dwn (8). 
hus,— 
: Winifred==C. W.==Anne Holland 


d. of Kenelm Throgmorton, Esq. | of V. | 
Robert W. of V., sheriff, 1631. 





H. MS. 1971 (3.) adds Mary. 
(1.) Thomasin==Robert Wynne 
2.) G Wm. son of Thos. Amwill 


race== 
43 Winifred==Richard Wynne 


4,) Elizabeth==Hugh Peake, Ist Hugh Eaton (i. e. Heaton R. P.) 
1. The deponent, Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i. 350, probably 


her grandson. 
2. Confirmed in Roberts v. Roberts, pedigree. See also deponent, 


p. 352. 
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3. Sa. Wynne of Coed Coch: in Burke. 

4. Heaton in error. This Peake’s wife was Elizabeth, though her 
surname does not appear in deeds. 

The lst Cadwalader was sheriff of D., 1548, as “‘ Kadwalader 
Morris, of Voylas” (the list I refer to Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 1852, 

. 69). 
" tis son “ Robert Winne ap Cadwalader, of Voylas,” in 1549 and 
1574; and he at the Eisteddfod, 1567 (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
iv. 146). 

The ae “‘ Cadwalader Wynne, of Voelas,”’ 1605 (as stated); and 
his son “‘ Robert Wynne, of Voelas,” 1631-1664 (as stated). 

“‘ Elice Price, of Voylas,” in 1573 (I presume Ellis P. LL.D. 1?) 

Rhys Wynne, brother of the Ist Robert, is ancestor of P. of 
Foxley, in Burke’s Peerage; and the Chaplain, ancestor of P. of 
Rhiwlas. 

Perhaps “J. E.,” the author of the interesting account of Yspytty 
Ifan, Archeologia Cambrensis, April, 1860, may find these notes of 
more or less interest. R. P. 

Wirewood’s Green, Chepstow, 

2nd April, 1860. 


THE SAGRANUS STONE, ST. DOGMAEL’S. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—The importance of the Sagranus stone cannot be estimated 
too highly, illustrating, as it does, the correct interpretation of the 
Ogham inscriptions, and also affording a corroboration of Welsh 
history. The following observations are offered towards the elucida- 
tion of this interesting subject. 

Who was Sagranus, and can it be proved that he was the son of 
Cunedha Wiemg? Sagranus is the Latinized form of the Welsh 
name Saeran. It is a rule in Welsh and Irish that mutable conso- 


nants, when not initial, should change into the secondary form. In 
Latinized words the primary form is always preserved, thus Cuno- 
tamus, which is quoted by Zeuss, 109, from the Orell. Inscriptions, 
is in Welsh Cunedav, and the d has been ie again to the same 


process, to form Cunedhav, or Cunedha. tin words adapted by 
the Welsh have been subjected to the same rule; thus L. cupidus, 
became in ancient British, cupid, in later Welsh, cybydh. LL. cubitus, 
=W. cubit, cuvydh. L. Petrus,=W. Petr, Pedr. L. creatura,= 
W. creatur, creadur. L. patella,=W. patell, padell. Now the 
secondary mutation of g, is gh, but gh is mute, and has no sound in 
Welsh, or Irish, nor yet in English, as in sigh, plight, plough, &c. 
Thus tig, a house, in old Welsh, and ¢eg, in old Irish, became tigh, 
in Welsh, and tegh, or tigh, in Irish; but as the Welsh write 
phonetically, a house is now called and written ti, or ty, and though 
the Irish preserve the derivation, yet ¢igh in Irish, has exactly the 
same sound as #7 in Welsh. So again a king in old Welsh is rig, 
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=Lat. rex (reg-s) regis, and rig in old Irish. But righ, a king in 
modern Irish, is pronounced as the modern Welsh ri, or rhi. The 

excussion, or destitution, of the g is seen by comparing the W. rhian, 

a queen, with Lat. regina, and Irish, rioghan, and W. saeth, an 

arrow, with Lat. sagitta, and Irish saighead. In like manner Sa- 

her is the Latinized form of Saeran, and of this there can be no 
oubt. 

Among the Saints recorded in Bonedh y Saint, in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, is Saeran, who is said to have been the son of Geraint 
Saer, of Ireland, and to have been buried in the church of Llanynys, 
Denbighshire, As this person is supposed to be Kieranus filius 
artificis, mentioned by Usher as the founder of the Bishopric of 
Cloyne, between 520 and 550, this is much later than the period 
assigned to Cunedha, and this Saeran could have had no connection 
with our Sagranus; the name, however, is important, and has furnished 
me with a clue to the solution of my problem. 

The next question is, had Cunedha Wledig a son of the name of 
Saeran? He is said to have had eleven sons, whose names were 
Tibion, Arwystl, Ceredig, Dunod, Mael, Coel, Dogvael, Rhuvon, 
Einion Yrth, Oswal, and Gwron, but none of these appear at first 
sight to have any connection with Sagranus, We have many instances 
of Welsh names being translated into Latin, as Bleidhian into Lupus, 
but I think that I see an exact parallel in the case of Lles ab Coel, 
who was called also Lileurmg, or Lieuver, which is the term translated 
into Lucius. Now Saeran signifies “an artisan” par excellence, and 
I believe it to be synonymous with Dogvael. The prior element of 
the name, that is Doc, appears derived from the Latin doctus, which 
became in Welsh, first doct, and later doeth, learned or wise, but mael 
brings the matter almost to a certainty, for Dogvael, “ learned in the 
arts,” is really identical with Saeran. Dr. Owen Pughe defines mael 
to be “ what is produced, obtained, or got by working; gain, profit, 
advantage; what is worked; work.” Mael enters into the composition 
of many Welsh names, as Maeldav; Maelderw, or Dervael ; Maelgad, 
or Cadvael; Maelgwn, or Cynvael; Maelog, Maelwg, and Maelyrus. 
The abbey of St. Dogmael’s derives its name from another Dogvael, 
the son of Ithel ab Ceredig ab Cunedha, consequently the grand- 
nephew of Dogvael ab Cunedha, and this shows the connection of 
the family with the neighbourhood. I shall be very glad to see a 
better solution from an abler archeologist.—I remain, &c., 

Ropert WitiiamMs, M.A. 

Rhydycroesau, Oswestry, 

April 23, 1860 
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Arrhenlogicn! Bates gud Ourrivs. 


Note 52.—VitrRiF1ED Forts 1n WatEs.—Of these curious relics 
Scotland claims a monopoly as regards the rest of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in this part of the world; but it is stated by a competent 
authority that, at Caerau Crwyni, on the most western of the roads 
from Corwen to Bala, are the remains of vitrified stones to be found 
with little trouble, just below the surface. Will any member of the 
Association, who resides convenient to the spot, take the trouble to 
ascertain this fact, and communicate the result to the pages of the 
Journal ? An OLp MEMBER. 

N. 53.—Arms or tHE IstE or Man.—There is, I believe, no 
earlier instance of the triquetra of Man than the cross at St. Maughold, 
in the Isle of Man, a monument of the fourteenth century ; but when 
this badge was first assumed as the arms of Man is a matter still sub 
judice. There is, however, a very much earlier example, except that 
the legs are not in armour, and that in a consular denarius of the 
Cornelian family, with the name of Marcellinus, supposed to be the 
son of Marcellus, consul in 698, or of Claudius Marcellus, who built 
a temple, which he decorated with the spoils of Syracuse, the reverse 
of this coin having such a temple. But, to whomsoever the coin is to 
be assigned, it is probably the earliest known example; if not, I shall 
be much obliged for information of some earlier example. D. 

N. 54.—Wetsn Carriers.—From a list of the carriers from 
London to the provinces, published in 1782, are the following notices : 
—To St. Asaph, on Monday and Thursday, from the Castle and 
Falcon, Aldersgate. Conway, Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Caernar- 
von, on Saturday, from the Bell, Friday Street. Denbigh, from the 
Blossoms Inn, St. Lawrence Lane, Monday and Saturday; from the 
Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate Street, Monday and Thursday. 
Montgomery and Newport, from the Bell, Wood Street, tea 
Monmouth, from the same Inn, Saturday. Newport in Monmouth- 
shire, from the Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate, on Monday and 
Thursday. No conveyance of the kind appears to have accommo- 
dated Merionethshire. The above note may be of some interest, in 
showing what the amount of communication between the Principality 
and the metropolis was,—not only as to goods, but passengers, who 
generally travelled by such conveyance when they had no horses, or 
even the rude chaise of that time, at their disposal. 

A TRAVELLER. 

Query 101.—Yspytty Iran.—Pennant, in his Tour to Scotland, 
states that the religious houses in Wales frequently established hospitia 
in wild districts for the accommodation of travellers, who otherwise 
would have found no shelter or resting-place. If these hospitia are 
to be distinguished from those founded by the Templars, or Hospi- 
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tallers, which were certainly not intended for the mere accommodation 
of travellers, what instances of the name of Yspytty still exist in 
Wales, besides that of Yspytty Ystrad Meuric, a cell, or hospitium, 
of Strata Florida? Yspytty Evan, in Denbighshire, so able a notice 
of which appears in the last Number of the Journal, and Yspytty 
Ystwith, in Cardiganshire, the former a commandery of the Hospi- 
tallers, and the latter thought to have been belonged to the same 
order, are well known; but are there other instances of this name 
occurring, which confirm Pennant’s statement ? M. A. 





Plisrellanenns Butices. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL InsTITUTE oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
—The day of meeting, at Gloucester, of this Society is altered to 
July 17th; the opening will take place on that day, the closing on 
the 24th. 

Sacranvs Stone.—Error.—A mistake of some importance, in 
ang the engraving, occurs in p. 134, line 32, No. XXII. 
Instead of “ M. and Q.” read “ R. and M.”—H. L. J. 

Pioungon.—Error.—I wish to correct a slight error that exists at 

. 139 of the last Number. The articles found at Plouneon should 
fie been described as shining with such a lustre as almost to give 
the appearance of actual gilding, They have in fact never been gilt. 
—R. E. Lz Men. 

St. Maurice.—Error.—In Vol. V., Third Series, p. 186, of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, the inscription on the tomb in the sacristy 
of St. Maurice is very incorrectly given. The proper reading is 


HIC : |ACET . DNA: MABILIA: QVONDA: VXOR: 


DNI: HELGOMARI : CORNVBIE : MILITIS :—M. F. L. 


LLANELIAN CuuRCH, DENBIGHSHIRE.—The church of this parish, 
which, though on the hills, is of the Clwydian type, equal double 
aisles, is now repairing under the superintendence of the Rector. The 
alterations will be strictly confined to the removing of the pew- 
abominations, the reseating of the church, and the replacing of a 
chancel screen. We shall be curious to know the cost of this 
experiment. 

oMAN Camps, RaDNoRSHIRE.—We are informed by a corre- 
spondent that two camps, not hitherto known, have been found in 
this county, and we hope for a future communication on the subject. 
Radnorshire is much richer in antiquarian remains than even Mr, 
Jonathan Williams, its historian, suspected. 
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Reviews. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Kuconsy ARCHAEOLOGICAL Society. 
Vol. II. 1858. Nos. 18 to 18. 


There occurs in the 13th Number of this Journal a paper interesting 
to Welsh antiquaries, entitled, “ Eatracts from the Journal of Thomas 
Dineley, Esquire, giving some account of his Visit to Ireland in the 
Reign of Charles II.” This person, as members are aware, travelled 
in Wales at the same time, and left a MS. account of his tour, which 
is now in the Library of Badminton, but which we hope, through the 
liberality of its noble owner, may at some future time be communi- 
eated to our Association. This Irish account is, as we have said, 
interesting, because in that portion of it which is now before us, the 
author draws a comparison between Irish and Welsh names, which 
is sure to excite the curiosity of many amongst us. We therefore give 
a portion of it verbatim, omitting the learned notes of Dr. O’ Donovan, 
because they do not immediately’concern us, and leaving our readers 
to draw inferences, and institute comparisons, which will readily offer 
themselves. 


“‘ Lancuacr.—The Language is spoke in the Throat like y* Welch. It is 
sharp and sententious, with quick apothegmes and proper allusions, where- 
fore their com’on Jesters, Bards, silt Hines, are very pleasant to those that 
are well vers”t in the st Language. 

“The true Irish differeth so much from what they com’only speake, that it is 
rare to meet with one who can either write, read, or understand it, unless it be 
a learn’d Irish Schoolmaster, who setts much by himself upon that score ; 
wherefore it is prescrib’d among certein their Poetes and other Irish students 
of Antiquity. They have also a distinct character from us, an Alphabet 
whereof was bestow’d on me at Rallahine Castle, in the county of Clare. 

“ They differ also so in their speaking since their Rebellion, and their very 
language is so confounded, that of different countreys they understand one 
another not without difficulty. Though they that do speake English here 
throughout the whole Kingdom speake it generally better and more London- 
like than in most places of England. 

“ This language hath an affinity withthe Welch, according to the learned 
Antiquary Cambden, who calleth y* great number of British words in use 
among the Irish infinitam vim Britannicarum dictionum ; he believes also 
that they first inhabited this land. 

“The chief followers of Strongbow in y* conquest of this nation under 
Hen. 2¢ were Welsh and borderers, as [blank in original], Walshes, &c. In 
the want of Loghlin, there is a Town call’d Villa Wallicorum anciently. 
The Walshes by name were possess’t among [blank in original]. 


“ Careg and Craig, in the Welsh Tongue, signifieth Rock or Stone; and of 
the Brittish Welch are Carreg i (a seaport and Garrison, fronting part 


of Scotland as Dunbritan Fyrth Water, Arren Isles, Dunanart Castle, &c.) ; 
elsewhere are Craig-mont Griffin in the county of Wicklow; Ca: in 
Shurie ; Carrigaaspin ; Craig-Owhny Castle, whereof the Walshes of Wor- 
cestershire once had possession, whose Chappel is adjoining to y* ruines of 
Abbey Owny, the prospect of which Craig Orrhue I have touched off page 
[ J]; and Craigwading also received its name from the Brittains. 

“Llis also in Brittish signifieth a Court or Pallace, of which in the 
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Kingdom of Ireland are Lisfenin, Lismore, Lislofty, Lismakery, Liskaloge, 
anciently belonging to the Mac Mahones, now in the hands of George Ross, 
Esq’ as tenant to aon Earle of Thomond. 

“ Glyn, or Glan, are British words ; of these you have in Ireland Glinmo- 
loura, Glandmelurr, or Glanmelour, neer which is a famous spaw water, 
within less than two small miles of Ballendery, the estate of Mr. Henry 
Temple, in the county of Wicklow, whose mansion house I have sketch’t out, 


e[. ]. 

Pe lanssibbon, Glinregnold, Glynburry, Glyndelory, and Glyn, belonging to 
Major Fits Gerald, in the county of Limerick, whose scituation, see page [__]. 

is, Inis, or Enish, signifying an Island in Welch and Irish, or other 
British, occasion’d these propper names in Ireland, as Inis-Corthie, Inissirocan, 
Enish Mac Ony, Enish Soker, Enish Jerbied, Enish Kirked, which four last 
islands are the propper estate of the noble Henry Earle of Thomond, which 
so abound in venison that at the season, in boats between these Islands, 
I have seen his hunts-men halter at-trap, and put ropes upon y* heads of 
good bucks in the water. Inishoven, Inisdiock, Maa 

“ Rath, signifying a large ditch, moate, or trench, or lough, in Jrish as 
well as British, hath form’d several names,—as Rathfoelane Castle and Mote, 
belonging to Mr. Henry Colpoys, a very worthy English gentleman. 

“ Many of the moats, as well as the forts encompassed, were first made by 
the Danes. Beda will have Rathe a Saxon word, and many places in this 
kingdome are compounded therewith; but it is mostly thought British. 
Stanihurst sayth Omnes Insule locos et lacos [lucus] Wallici nominis gloria 
implevit. The Renown of the Welsh name hath filled all the places and 
groves of the Isle of Ireland. 

“ Trish Burtatts.—Monsieur Muret, translated by Mr. Lorrain, concern- 
ing Rites of Funerall, ancient and modern, page 131, chap. 8, s of the 
Caribees, who inhabit the Antilee-Islands. Concerning their Howlings and 
Lamentations, wherewith they entertein the dead corps, to which they add the 
most ridiculous and nonsensicall discourses imaginable. And not much unlike 
y* vulgar Ivish. They talk to him of the best Fruits their Country doth 
afford, telling him that he might have eaten of them as much as he would. 
They put him in mind of the Love his family had for him, and the reputac’on 
he lived in, &c., reproaching. him above all for dying, as if it had been in-his 

wer to prevent it. As for example :—They tell him, Thou might’st have 
ived so well, and made so good cheer. ‘Thou dids’t want neither Manioc, nor 
Potato’s, Bananes, nor Ananes. As y° Irish, Thou dids’t want nor Usque- 
bath, Oat-cakes, Sweet milk, Bonny clobber, Mallahaune, Dilisk, Slugane, 
good Spoals. How is it, then, that thou diedst? Thou didst live in so great 
esteem with all men, every one did love and respect thee ; what is the matter, 
then, that thou art dead? Thy friends and Relac’ons were so kind to thee, 
their greatest care was onely to please thee and to lett thee lack nothing ; 
pray tell us, then, why didst thou think of dying? Thou wast so usefull and 
serviceable to the countrey, thou hadst signaliz’d thyself in so many Battells, 
thou wast our defence and security from the assault and fury of our enemies ; 
why is it, then, that thou art dead ? 

“ Which last words are allwayes the Burthen of the Howle and Song to 
both people, and the conclusion of all their complaints, which they repeat 
1000 times, reckoning over all the actions of his hfe, with all the advantages 
wherewith he was endow’d. 

“ This done, y* Irish bury their dead, and if it be in or neer y*® burying 
place of that family, the servants & followers hugg kiss howle and weep over 
the skulls that are there digg’d up & once a week for a quarter of an yeer 
after come two or three and pay more noyse at the place. 

“The aforenamed Indians instead of laying out their dead, they bind 
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them upp in y* same form as they lay in y* womb, thus—having wash’t it 
eedkindas incon it over w® ma we hid head with oyle, wien § y hair ; 
this being done, they bind his legs to his thighs, and put his elbowes 
his leggs, tying down his face upon his hands, in y* usual posture as an infant 
is in y* belly of his mother; then they swaddle it up in linnen for buriall, 
which is in a grave round like a tun, w™ various ceremonies, w™ see Muret, 
page 133.” 
- Does not the latter part of this extract throw light on the peculiar 
position in which human remains have been found in these stone 
houses, cromlechs, or cistvaens? and also on the burial in enormous 
urns or jars, as found in the Troas, in the Cimmerian Chersonesus, &c. ? 

There are several other suggestive notes among these remarks ; 
but we have not space to do more than thus advert to them. 

In No. 18, pp. 204, 205, we find an account of the remaing of an 
Irish oak bridge at New Ross, which is conjectured to have formed 
art of that erected by the great Earl Mareschal, in the reign of 
Tea III., to connect Kilkenny with Wexford; and, as such, we 
commend it to the special notice of Mr. Clark, the learned author o 
“ The Earls, Earldom, and Castle of Pembroke.” é 

The leaden and pewter tokens, issued in Ireland in former days, are 
described in No. 18, by Dr. Aquilla Smith. A similar paper on the 
local coinage of Youghal, by the Rev. S. Hayman, gives us the de- 
scription, among others, of three tradesmen’s tokens having Welsh 
names; and we quote them as follows :— 


“ Jonzs, THomas.—I have failed in identifying this individual. I cannot 
trace him either in the Municipal Lists, or in the Parish Register. The name, 
originally Welsh, i.e. ap John, or Johnes, is of old occurrence in Youghal. 
Dr. Meredith Hanmer, the chronicler, when Warden of Youghal College, 
demised, on the 27th of October, 1602, that foundation, along with all its 
lands, tithes, tenements, and offerings, to William Jones, Esq., of Youghal, 
in trust for Sir Walter Raleigh. From him, possibly, this Thomas Jones was 
descended. The device is an anchor, and would ap to indicate that the 
issuer was a seaman, perhaps a master mariner. e token is of copper, 
weighing sixteen grains, and is in the cabinet of Dr. A. Smith. 

‘“* Merrick, JoHN.—This family was of Welsh extraction. In the Princi- 
pality they used, and still use, the ing ‘Meyrick.’ The individual who 
put forth this token was Bailiff of Youghal in 1667, and Mayorin 1677. An 
old volunie, once his property, is in the ssession of his lineal descendant, 
Mr. Jeremiah Merrick, of No. 83, North Main-street, Youghal. It is a copy 
of the ‘ Breeches’ Bible (including Apocrypha), ‘ Poel or at London by the 
Deputies of Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queen’s Maiestie, 1589 ;’ and 
contains numerous entries of births, marriages, and burials in the family, 
commencing with January 30, 1664-65. The token bears a shield, charged 
with two chevronels between three fleurs-de-lis. The specimen engraved is of 
copper, and weighs 24 grains. It is in Dr. A. Smith’s collection. 

“Vaueuan, T'nomas.—This gentleman was of a Brecknockshire family, 
who bore for arms, as the token Before us exhibits, three human heads, full- 
faced, couped. He was Bailiff of Youghal in 1654. Next year he was 
chosen Town Clerk, as Cooke informs us, ‘ by unanimous consent.” In 1658 
his name appears in the Municipal List as Mayor. He appears to have had 
= perhaps others) three children :—1. John, who married, July 20, 1682, 

ane, eldest daughter of Samuel Hayman, Esq., of South Abbey ; 2. Eliza- 
beth, married, September 28, 1675, to Robert Ball, Esq., of Youghal, from 
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whom descended our gifted naturalist, the late Robert Ball, LL.D. ; and 
8rd. Anne, married, January 6, 1680-81, to Francis Baker, Esq. Vaughan’s 
token is of copper. The specimen from which our engraving is made weighs 
87 grains, and isin Dr. A. Smith’s collection. Another specimen is in the 
British Museum. A third is in the possession of Mr. John Burke, sexton of 
St. Mary’s, Youghal.” 


Tue Ancient Cornish Drama. By Epwin Norris, Esq., Sec. 
R.A.S. (Third Notice). 


We turn to this valuable work for the third time with undiminished 
interest ; and we begin with some further extracts from the Appendix, 
relating to the Cornish language and grammar. Mr. Norris says,— 

“ The helps to a knowledge of the lan have hitherto been few. Lhuyd, 
in his Akcheeclo i Peaeninn eed a4 grammar, which was a wenalied 
treatise, though deficient in arrangement; bnt unfortunately it was adapted to 
the corrupt Sialect ken in his day, oddly described by Scawen as ‘alto- 


gether obsolete and almost obliterate,’ rather than to the purer Cornish of the 
manuscripts. More assistance might have been got out of Keigwyn’s literal 
translations of Mount Calvary, Jordan’s Creation, and the Ordinalia; but 
the two former remained in manuscript till 1826 and 1827, and were then so 
wretchedly awry as often to mislead instead of instructing ; and the version 

ough occasionally mentioned in the earlier part of the last century, 


of the last, 
had disap and was supposed to be lost, until a copy was discovered in 
August, 1857. The Vocab printed by Pryce in 1790 was more useful ; 
but the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss, published at Leipzig in 1853, is the onl 
work which furnishes a good and scientific view of the This wor 
of extraordinary acumen and unwearied industry has rendered a far greater 
service to Celtic literature than anything ever published, and native Celts, 
who would advance the claims and the knowledge of their own languages, will 
hardly succeed without following in the steps of Zeuss. The Cornish portion 
of this grammar is small compared to the mass of information contained in the 
whole work, and it is founded almost entirely on Keigwyn’s version of the 
Mount Calvary, as printed in 1826; it is generally of perfect accuracy, and in 
the few cases where Zeuss has erred, he has been misled by the ignorance of 
Kei and his Editor, whose frequent blunders he has often corrected with 
intuitive sagacity.” 

Mr. Norris touches slightly upon Scawen, Gwavas, and Tonkin ; 
but observes that the Cornish student has many obligations to Kei- 
gwyn, notwithstanding that he was but a blundering scholar. He 
then animadverts upon a peculiar piece of literary mal-appropriation, 
not without an antitype at the present day. His words are,— 


‘In the course of his labours, the Editor has frequently made reference to 
Dr. Pryce’s Vocabulary, as a work to which he has been under great obli- 

tion, and without which he would not have ventured on a translation of the 

ornish Dramas. He has also had cone occasion to notice the gross and 
even ludicrous errors in the work. He long conceived vagne suspicions of 
Pryce’s claim to the authorship of this Vocabulary from certain parts of the 
Preface, more particulary where he speaks of an old man at Mousehole, ‘at 
this time... . capable of holding half an hour’s conversation . . .. in the Cornish 
tongue ;’ and the concluding paragraph in which he talks of ‘the vulgar 
Cornish now spoken ;’ this, be it observed, ostensibly written in 1790, twenty 
years after the reputed death of the last solitary speaker of the language. The 
doubts caused by these passages were removed by the inspection of a manu- 
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“script in the Library of the Prinee Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, purchased a few 
years ago from the descendants of Mr. Scawert. This ma: contains the 
whole of Pryce’s —- ;:and the Preface, which, is dated in 1736, and 
signed by Tonkin 


imself, is, as I understand from the Prince, identical with 
that printed, — only a phrase or two altened to suit the alteration of 
circumstances. The allusions to the spoken language, so unintelligble in 1790, 
became quite obvious when made fifty years earlier. 

4 it Such a discreditable assumption of the work of another man would hardly 
have been hazarded unless the author of it had been persuaded that the 
original manuscript was destroyed. ‘The fesse is that Pryce had in his 
posséssion a copy of the manuscript, and from the long interval of time, more 
than half a century, since the work had been heard of, coupled with the 
belief that all the writings of Lhuyd had been burnt, he —_ his copy was 
the only one in’ existence, and that he might pass it off as his own without 
fearsof detection. , 

“The borrowed plumes being thus plucked away from Pryce by the 
discovery of the original manuscript, the question remains, who was the 
author? The reply should be, in the writer’s opinion, Lhuyd himself. Lhuyd 
in a letter to Tonkin dated the 29th Novemher, 1700, printed by Pryce, says, 
‘I am engaged in composing a dictionary of the British language ; and in 
another dated the 8th February, 1703, he says, speaking of Cornwall, ‘a 
Vocabulary as copious as I can make it I design to insert (God willing) in 
my Archeologia Britantiica.’ On the 8th December of the same year, he 
says, ‘I am now upon the Cornish Vocabulary promised in the- proposals ;’ 
meaning ‘ proposals for printing the Archzologia,’ mentioned in a letter of 26th 
July, 1703; Now in the Address to the Gentlemen of Cornwall, printed 
without a translation in the Archeologia, at p. 222, he says, ‘ mi rykavaz me 
honan kelmez dho skrefa neb ’ramatek ha Zerlevar rag ’oz Tavaz huei;’ i. e. 
I have felt myself bound to write a Grammar and Vocabulary for your 
Language. Finally, at p. 253 of the Archzologia, he says, ‘I find that 1 
must recall the promise made, p, 222. of a Cornish-English Vocabulary. I 
have one by me, written about six years since, and have lately improv’d it with 
what Additions I could ; but there being no room for it in this Vole, which 

» is not much, if at all, to exceed a hundred sheets, it must be deferred to the 
next.’ The next was never published, and Lhuyd’s Vocabulary was no more 
heard of. - The remark of Lhuyd, translated at p. 315 of this volume, that he 
had marked with ¢ the words taken out of the old Vocabulary, appears to 
identify his work with that printed by Pryce, where all the words taken out 
of that manuscript are so marked. 

“ But it is further the opinion of the writer, that the work of Lhuyd received 
many additions from persons very inferior to the original author. It abounds 
with errors which it is impossible to attribute to so intelligent a man as Lhuyd, 
whose Archzologia Britannica must place him in a high rank among compara- 
tive philologists, at a period when comparative philology, in any other hands, 
was little better than crude conjecture. Several instances of gross blundering 
are pointed out in the course of the translation, but there are some which it 
would be impossible for a Welshman to make: such as nuibren, ‘a cloud,’ 
instead of huibren, the Welsh wybren; guner for guver, ‘a brook,’ the Welsh 
gofer ; elgent instead of elgeht, ‘the chin,’ Welsh elgeth ; and many others. 

_ “The conclusion must be that Tonkin or Gwavas, perhaps both in con- 
junction, took Lhuyd’s Vocabulary and enlarged it, and that what we have 
under Pryce’s name is the result.” 


In our next review we shall go into the archeological topography, 
and afterwards into the dramatical portion of this learned rok: 


a 








